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What People Think of Insurance 


> Nearly two-thirds of the Amer- 
ican people respect the general in- 
surance business as honest and ef- 
ficient; nearly all of the remaining 
third regard it as no better or 
worse than any other business; 
and only 1% consider it poorly 
run. Eighty-four per cent look 
upon the local agent as the best 
source of insurance service; 97% 
of the policyholders regard his 
service as satisfactory; while 56% 
leave the selection of the insuring 
company entirely to him. More 
than a third of policyholders can’t 
remember names of the companies 
in which they are insured. 


Such were some of the principal 
revelations of a copyrighted na- 
tional public opinion survey, which 
covered all kinds of insurance ex- 
cept life, conducted for the Bureau 
of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, by 
Industrial Surveys Company, on 
the basis of 23 questions framed by 
a committee of leading insurance 
advertising and public relations 
managers. Insurance men got their 
first look at the results of the poll 
as it was unveiled by John W. 
Barndollar, field secretary of the 
Bureau of Advertising, before the 
spring meeting of the Insurance 
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Advertising Conference held in 
New York at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Favor FREE ENTERPRISE 


In their answers to the questions 
in the poll, the public leaves no 
doubt that it still overwhelmingly 
supports the American system of 
private enterprise. Not only do 
98.1% of the people emphatically 
say that insurance companies are 
entitled to a profit, but the amount 
of profit they would allow runs to 
surprising amounts. The majority 
think that something in the neigh- 
borhood of 10% is fair and rea- 
sonable, which is considerably 
above the actual profits of the gen- 
eral insurance companies. But 
there are also substantial numbers 
who would allow profits ranging 
from 20% to as high as 50%. The 
amount of profits that the general 
insurance companies now make are 
estimated by the people to range 
principally between 10 and 29%, 
although many of them believe 
that the insurance companies make 
as much as 50% profit. 


AGENT’s CoMMISSIONS 


The people also believe that the 
local agent and broker should be 
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paid reasonable commissions for 
their services. The majority esti- 
mates the agent’s and broker’s 
commissions as running from 10 to 
29%. A comparatively negligible 
number thinks their commissions 
may be as high as 50%. Perhaps as 
much as 75% of the people, how- 
ever, believe that a commission 
range between 10 and 29% is fair 
with the average running some- 
where between 10 and 15%. 

The local agent and broker is so 
far ahead in public preference as 
the source of insurance service that 
there is almost no competition 
worthy of mention. The specific 
question asked was: “‘Where do 
you think you could obtain the 
best general insurance service — 
local agent or broker, mail to in- 
surance companies, insurance com- 
pany employees, at stores, or at 
banks?” No less than 83.5% voted 
for the local agent or broker. The 
other methods were mentioned as 
follows: mail to insurance com- 
panies, 9.8%; insurance company 
employees, 5.7%; at stores, 1.7%; 
and at banks, an almost invisible 
group of only .01%. 

Only 45% of the people say 
they specify their own preference 
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for a company when buying insur- 
ance, the remaining 55% leaving 
the selection to the agent or broker. 
While a majority, 45.1%, say that 
they deal with an agent or broker 
because of his good service, the 
companies he represents also in- 
fluence his business, 36.4% saying 
that they patronize him for that 
reason. Personal friendship, the 
agent’s standing 
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were satisfied. Slightly better than 
19% said their agent had fur- 
nished them with a written state- 
ment of their insurance needs, but 
69.2% said their agent had failed 
in this respect. More than 40% 
would like to have such a state- 
ment, nearly 49% would not, and 
11% were insufficiently interested 
to answer the question. Most of 

the agents appar- 





in his commu- 
nity, and busi- 


Most Americans Believe* 


ently did a satis- 
factory job in ex- 


ness reciprocity 
were other rea- 
sons mentioned 
in the order 
named. The 
agent or broker, 
however, appar- 
ently does not 
have the selling 
power to place a 
policy with a ma- 
jority of the peo- 
ple unless they 
are convinced 


—that the insurance business 
is honestly and efficiently 
run 

—that the local agent is the 
best source of insurance 
service 

— that insurance companies are 
entitled to a profit 

—that agents should be paid 
reasonable commissions 

—that claim settlements in 
general are satisfactorily 
handled 

— that price is not the prime 
consideration in buying 
insurance 

* According to this survey 


plaining to the 
assured what his 
policiesdo and do 
not cover, with 
only 20% report- 
ing their agent 
had failed them 
in this respect. 
On the whole, 
the people are 
well informed 
about the reasons 
for insurance 
companies main- 





they need insur- 





taining substan- 





ance. Most of the 

people queried say they buy insur- 
ance because they need it, but the 
salesmanship of the agent or broker 
runs a fairly close second. 


More Aupits WANTED 


Only 3.1% of the people ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
services of their agent or broker, 
the remaining 96.9% saying they 


tial resources. 
More than 76% know that these 
resources are maintained to pay 
claims and catastrophe losses and 
to meet legal requirements. Only 
15.6% of those queried think that 
their purpose is to increase profits. 


CONFUSED ON RATES 


The public is decidedly bewil- 
dered, however, with respect to 
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changes in insurance rates, almost 
equal numbers believing that they 
have been increased, decreased or 
remained fairly steady. Some of 
the reasons given for these opinions 
are interesting. A number of re- 
spondents cited ‘‘the inclination of 
insurance companies to pay many 
minor and unjustified claims to 
prevent incurring court costs in 
fighting these small claims.’’ Others 
think the war, financing problems 
and fire and accident prevention 
measures have influenced the trend 
of general insurance rates. 

The most important thing in 
selecting an insurance company, 
says the public, is its financial 
stability. No less than 75.7% of the 
people want to have their insur- 
ance placed with a company whose 
financial condition is above ques- 
tion. The next most important 
thing, say the people, is acompany’s 
record of paying losses. The price 
of the insurance is unimportant from 
the public standpoint as compared with 
financial stability and good loss pay- 
ment records. Indeed, more people seem 
interested in the age of the company 
than in the cost of the insurance. (One 
respondent took the trouble to write 
on his questionnaire: “If it’s an 
old company it must have a good 
record for paying its losses, else it 
would not be an old company.”’) 

Claim settlements have always 
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been a difficult public relations 
problem for insurance companies, 
but apparently the public is gen- 
erally satisfied with their handling. 
More than 40% of the people who 
were questioned had submitted 
claims as policyholders. In answer 
to the specific question as to wheth- 
er they had “ever been dissatisfied 
with a settlement,” only 6.9% 
answered in the affirmative. 





Activities of the Association 


® ONCE AGAIN the Association 
meets under the shadow of war, so 
that again our annual meeting is 
tuned to a time of grave national 
emergency. For the duration, the 
usual banquet gathering, enter- 
tained and instructed by a speaker 
of national or international fame, 
is abandoned. Instead, we will 
gather after this meeting for lunch 
as a family group, with but a few 
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I. Report of the “President 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 





distinguished guests from outside 
the industry of casualty insurance 
and suretyship — guests long and 
favorably known to us, and for 
that reason, doubly welcome. 

It is given to few men, if any, to 
predict the course of our world, 
our nation or our business, in a 
crisis the magnitude and gravity 
of which has never been equalled. 
Those long in the business recall 
well another world war and have 
not forgotten its impact and reper- 
cussions nor the lessons learned in 
prosperity and adversity. The ex- 
perience we, as an industry, gained 
in that first world war and follow- 
ing is not without value to our- 
selves, to our government and to 
the public. 

Few, if any of us, will care to 
assume the role of prophet, and to 
predict with assurance what the 
future may hold for our business; 
but this much may be said — that 
as an industry and as individuals 
we are not unaware of conditions 
past and present, and not unalert 
to our responsibilities, nor un- 
aware of the threats and the prom- 
ise of the future. For today most of 
us are content to do, with fidelity 
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and intelligence, the war-time 
tasks that confront us, to discharge 
honorably our duties to our com- 
panies, to serve the public well, to 
contribute what we can and all 
that we can to the war effort, con- 
fident that despite difficulties of 
many kinds and from many direc- 
tions, not only will our business 
survive, but that our capacity for 
peace-time service will expand 
and improve — perhaps beyond 
even high expectations. 

The General Manager has pre- 
pared a report rather more lengthy 
than usual, for circulation among 
our executives. It summarizes the 
many principal activities of the 
Association, and in reading it one 
is impressed anew by the number 
and importance of things done by 
the Association, its committees, 
and its staff. Between its lines may 
be read the story of many, many 
days that the executives have given 
to the problems of our business, to 
the good of all within the industry. 


Fune-Fuly 


Executives may expect to do more 
of this next year. 

In its pages may be read the 
story, in brief, of the Association 
staff, which has performed its 
manifold duties with distinction. 
War has taken toll of the staff, and 
it functions with its numbers 
greatly reduced and with its per- 
sonnel required to assume heavier 
burdens, all of which they have 
performed well. 

I feel, as one honored to serve as 
its President, that the Association 
in the few years of its existence in 
its present form, has made re- 
markable strides. Yet it has only 
begun to approach the height of 
its usefulness. Much that it has 
done will be cumulative in effect, 
and its value will be fully apparent 
only as time goes on. 

We have built, and are building, 
on solid foundations. We have 
done much of which we may be 
proud. We can, and we will do 
much more. 








II. ‘Report of the General Manager 


C. W. FAIRCHILD 





Due to the limitations of space, it is 
possible to print here only excerpts from Mr. 
Fairchild’s complete report. 
> It seems appropriate in these 
times that the annual report of 


any organization should begin with 
a tribute to the men and women of 
its staff who, putting aside per- 
sonal ambitions and comforts, have 
joined the armed forces of our na- 
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tion to do their part in winning the 
battle for democracy. We may be 
proud of the part that our em- 
ployees are playing. Out of a 
total of 209 employees, the Associa- 
tion, including the Index System, 
has given 32 of its most promising 
young men to the armed services. 
Many of them have become offi- 
cers. Many others entered the 
services as privates and already 
are well on the road to winning 
their commissions. But to us they 
are all members of the staff and 
rank has no place in our affection 
for them. 


Pusiic AND AGENCY RELATIONS 


Among the many subjects that the 


Public and Agency Relations Depart- 
ment has been called upon to handle 
or actively participate in, have been 
the Moreland Law Investigation into 
the administration of the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation law; proper 
classification of certain limited groups 
of insurance employees by the War 
Manpower Commission; agency li- 
censing and countersignature laws, in- 
cluding the preparation of a model 
bill for the same; and a reduction of 
filings required of insurance companies 
by State Insurance Departments. 
The department also has repre- 
sented the Association in constant 
contacts with such groups as the 
Better Business Bureau and National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee; National Association 
of Insurance Agents; National Rural 
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Electric Cooperative Association; 
Surety Association of America; Surety 
Underwriters Association for the City 
of New York; Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and many others. 
The department also has represented 
the Association at the following meet- 
ings and conventions: American Man- 
agement Association, before which 
Assistant General Manager Murphy 
delivered a key address; Business Ex- 
ecutives Association; National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; War 
Congress of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; National Credit 
Men’s Association and the Greater 
New York Safety Council. 

Casualty and Surety Journal: The 
JournaL comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Public and Agency Relations 
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Department. This publication, now 
with a circulation of 43,000, has 
through the year carried out the pro- 
gram that was given to it and there is 
good reason to believe that it is meet- 
ing not only a long felt need of this 
Association to provide a means of 
regular contact with the producers, 
but that it has the confidence and ap- 
proval of the agents and all other 
groups who receive it. 


PuBLICITY 

The Publicity Department has been 
called upon, in addition to its normal 
and routine publicity activities, to 
perform other services which have had 
both direct and indirect value to the 
Association. 

Perhaps outstanding of these is the 
Poll of Public Opinion which was 
taken by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. * 

The Association was requested by 
The American Legion to lend the 
services ofits Publicity Department for 
the purpose of organizing the publicity 
section of a nationwide campaign to 
promote the sale of war bonds under 
the Legion’s sponsorship. 

Within the past month, the matter 
of motor vehicle safety responsibility 
laws again has engaged the attention 
of the Publicity Department. Laws 
similar to the New York and New 
Hampshire statute have been adopted 
by Indiana, Michigan, and Oregon 
and are pending in several other states. 
In Utah, a new law along the lines of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act was enacted. Be- 
cause of the success that resulted from 

* See page 1.— Eb. 
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the publicity campaign in New York, 
several of these states already are pre- 
paring to use this campaign as a 
model. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU 

A year ago at this meeting, I stated 
that the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, because of its ideal adaptability 
to the needs of conserving manpower 
and resources, rapidly was getting on 
a war-time footing. This year I can say 
that it is now in fact engaged largely 
in activities that contribute directly 
to the war effort. It is a tribute not 
only to the Conservation Bureau, but 
to the companies which had the fore- 
sight to create it, that this great ac- 
cident prevention agency has been 
called upon so often by the govern- 
ment. It is not possible here to relate 
al! of the accomplishments of the Con- 
servation Bureau during the past 12 
months, nor to elaborate on any of 
them. f 


Ciams BuREAU 


For the calendar year 1942, the 
Claims Bureau investigated and sub- 
mitted evidence of a criminal nature 
against 72 persons to prosecuting au- 
thorities throughout the country. Of 
the number, 45 pleaded guilty, 5 were 
convicted after trial and 22 were either 
acquitted by juries or dismissed by 
courts. 

During the year, disciplinary action 
was taken by local bar associations on 
evidence of unethical practices ob- 
tained by the Claims Bureau against 


t Many of the activities of the National 
Conservation Bureau have already been 
recounted in the Journal. — Ep. 
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11 attorneys, with the result that 7 
were disbarred, 3 were suspended and 
1 was reprimanded. In addition, the 
Claims Bureau staff, at the request of 
bar associations, has assisted in a 
general investigation of ambulance 
chasing in a number of cities during 
the past year. These investigations 
have had a pronounced effect in im- 
proving the administration of claims 
settlements. 

Other Claims Bureau activities in- 
cluded surveys of claims conditions in 
66 localities and investigation of a 
large number of organized fraud rings. 

Index System. — During the calendar 
year of 1942, more than 650,000 index 
cards were received from subscribers 
to the Index System, nearly 190,000 
reports were issued to subscribers and 
on December 31, there 
5,500,000 cards in claimant files. 

Plate Glass Division. — This part of 
the Claims Bureau is the 
branch of the Association. One of its 


were some 


youngest 


principal functions is to safeguard the 
‘interests of the companies with respect 
to plate glass replacements country- 
wide. Constant surveillance of mali- 
cious plate glass breakage has been 
maintained and with the cooperation 
of all related interests improvement 
has been noted. By means of bulletins 
and other memoranda, the member 
companies have been kept fully in- 
formed of all matters relating to plate 
glass claims, including replacement 
information for more than 200 cities. 
CASUALTY 

The administration of this depart- 
ment involves cooperation with four 
standing committees, Casualty Ad- 
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Committee, Committee on 
Automobile Financial Responsibility 
Laws, Committee on Massachusetts 
Legislation and Aviation Advisory 
Committee. 

One of the important responsibili- 
ties of the Casualty Department is to 
keep fully informed about all phases 
of workmen’s compensation problems, 
including the development and ex- 
pansion of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion program into the field of occupa- 
tional diseases, and to pass on to the 
companies all information that will be 
helpful to them. The same can be said 


visory 


about automobile financial responsi- 
bility laws, and the year has been a 
particularly active one in this field. 

The Aviation Advisory Committee 
was created within the past few:months 
to study and meet new insurance needs 
which have arisen since our last annual 
meeting and which promise to grow 
rapidly in importance. Similarly, the 
department has devoted considerable 
time to the Comprehensive Rating 
Plan for War Projects and recently an 
educational forum was instituted for 
the purpose of establishing an effective 
channel through which information 
with respect to the Plan may be passed 
on to our members. 

The Manager of the Casualty De- 
partment represents the Association as 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Inc. Our membership, 
through the activities of the depart- 


ment, plays an important role in the 


functions of this Foundation, which is 
a combined research and service in- 
stitution to protect the health of work- 
ers in all industries. 
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The Department has represented 
the Association on a committee which 
serves in an advisory capacity to the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget in con- 
nection with the study of Federal 
questionnaires. It also represents the 
Association on the Health Advisory 
Council of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


SURETY 


A considerable part of our Surety 
Department’s time has been spent in 
working with the various agencies to 
apply the fullest extent of surety and 
fidelity benefits to the expedition of 
the war effort. 

Early in 1942 the War Department, 
believing that it might thereby expe- 
dite the completion of essential pro- 
grams, decided to abandon the use of 
bonds on war contracts. It became 
evident to the War Department that 
instead of accelerating the war pro- 
gram, such a policy might seriously 
impede it and the requirement of 
bonds on war contracts was reinstated. 

The Surety Department has given 
much attention to legislation affecting 
suretyship. Prominent this year in 
several legislatures was the Model 
Joint Control Bill sponsored by the 
Association, and bills providing for 
the qualification of personal sureties on 
judicial bonds. The New York Legisla- 
ture passed a bill which would have 
weakened the law restricting the opera- 
tions of personal sureties. This amend- 
ment was vetoed by the Governor. 

Several states passed laws providing 
for the suspension of the powers of 
fiduciaries called to war, and the 
Surety Department watched legisla- 
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tion of this character closely in order 
that the rights of the surety might be 
safeguarded. 

Of considerable importance to the 
companies in New York was an amend- 
ment to the Stock Transfer Tax Law 
which exempts collateral security trans- 
actions from the tax imposed by that 
law. 

During the course of the last year, 
the Association participated with the 
New York Credit Men’s Association 
in presenting to the New York Court 
of Appeals a question involving the 
interpretation of the payment bond 
required by the Department of Public 
Works. It secured from the Court of 
Appeals a broad interpretation of the 
bond, thereby giving it theutility which 
the legislature and surety intended. 

The Association has interested itself 
in certain litigation before the U. S. 
Court of Claims involving the inter- 
pretation of the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940. It is possible that the out- 
come of this suit may be a precedent 
for determining other questions aris- 
ing out of this statute. 


Law DEPARTMENT 


This has been an exceptionally busy 
year for the Law Department because 
of the fact that 44 state legislatures and 
Congress have been in regular session. 

Automobile Insurance: Almost the same 
number of bills providing for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance were in- 
troduced in 1943 as in 1941. None of 
the compulsory bills has passed thus 
far. It is noteworthy that no bills pro- 
posing automobile state insurancefunds 
have been introduced this year, 
whereas 18 bills for that purpose were 
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introduced in 1941. Thirteen bills 
proposed either to repeal or to suspend 
existing motor vehicle inspection laws, 
two of which have been passed. 
Surety: All bills to create state bond- 
ing funds failed of enactment. Five 
states have enacted laws providing for 
joint control. Bills regulating personal 
sureties are pending in seven states. 
Taxation: During the current legis- 
lative season, six bills affecting the 
premium tax were introduced, but all 


failed. 


Our BRANCH OFFICES 


There are no more important units 
of our Association than the branch 
offices. They have their hands on the 
pulse of conditions in their respective 
fields of operation and without this 
contact it would be difficult to carry 
on some of our most effective activities. 

We have three branch offices, one 
in San Francisco, which operates in 
the Pacific coast and mountain states; 
another in Chicago, which operates in 
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the middle western states, particularly 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Kentucky and the Dakotas; and the 
third, our Washington Office, in the 
nation’s capital. 


CONCLUSION 


I realize that this has been a 
much longer report than is cus- 
tomary. On the other hand, you 
all realize that these are times 
when your Association and _ its 
staff are meeting new responsibil- 
ities in support of our country’s 
gigantic war effort. It has seemed 
to me, therefore, that we should 
give you the highlights of some of 
the more important activities we 
have undertaken this year, con- 
fident that you understand how 
impossible it is, in a few minutes 
or on a few pages, to give an 
account of the Association’s full 
activities during the past year. 


C. & S. Association in the War Effort 


In its particular details, Mr. Fairchild’s report could well be developed 
into a fine public relations document for the stock casualty and surety 
business. There is plenty of drama, for example, in the cooperative spirit 
shown by the National Conservation Bureau in developing for the U. S. 
Army a complete driver education program, thereby enabling the mecha- 
nized services to hasten the training of troops selected to drive the mighty 
machines of the modern army. . . . This gives just a glimpse of the many- 
sided war activity of the Association; it has its parallel in many other de- 
partments — casualty, surety, claims bureau, etc. ... It has also just 
completed an outstanding job in conjunction with the A.N.P.A.’s nation- 
wide consumer poll on what the public thinks of general insurance. 

It is the constant repetition of such wholesome cooperation which is 
earning for the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives the reputation 
of a virile, forward-looking trade organization. — The Eastern Underwriter 





q@ A New Form Passes 
Its Second Birthday 


Comprehensive General 





A Policy That Gives Busy Executives Complete Protection 
and Relieves Them of Insurance Details 





THOMAS K. MITCHELL 


> TREMENDOUs sales appeal, a 
wide-open untouched market and 
the ease of selling a package policy 
are the outstanding attributes of 
the comprehensive general liabil- 
ity policy (commercial) compel- 
ling us to give it special considera- 
tion in 1943. 

The National Bureau form pol- 
icy has been out a little over two 
years, except for the west coast. 
Ordinarily a new and important 
coverage becomes fairly well es- 
tablished in this time. This excep- 
tional policy is not yet broadly es- 
tablished; the surface has hardly 
been scratched, as only a small 
proportion of the eligible risks 


ar 


— SAVINGS AND LOAN RISK 


Hazard Before 
Offices Yes 
Properties Yes 
Products No 
Grantors No 
Contractual No 
Xmas party No 
Alterations No 
Undisclosed 

hazards No 


Ex. 1 


Comprehensive 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 


Included 


——_——~_~ 


have been approached and sold. 

But comprehensive hasn’t spread 
slowly because it is impotent, in- 
effectual or unproductive of new 
premiums. Agencies that have used 
this sales weapon have found it 
produces truly astonishing results. 
Nearly 100% of the present policy- 
holders approached have wel- 
comed and purchased compre- 
hensive. And producers have found 
that comprehensive offers one of 
the most effective sales talks ever 


—-_-_->~--—~ 
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Ex. 2 — MANUFACTURING RISK 


Comprehensive 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Excluded 


Hazard 
Plant Yes 
Branches Yes 
Apartment Yes 
Dwellings No 
Elevators No 
Teams Yes 
Construction Partly 
Contractual No 
Products No 
Undisclosed 

hazards No 


Before 


Included 


——_— 


developed in approaching new 
risks. We know that it produces 
a remarkable record of new sales. 
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SALEs PoINTs 


(1) Comprehensive involves the 
sales technique of the package type of 
policy: one premium quoted to cover 
a number of hazards. It is a lot easier 
to make a large sale by selling the 
whole with an overall quotation, than 
to sell the various parts separately 
with separate premiums for each. 

(2) The comprehensive isn’t just a 
package of the separate O.L. & T.., 
M. & C., products and similar forms 
we are in the habit of selling. It not 
only combines them, it provides great- 
er protection. It covers undeclared 
and overlooked hazards, and auto- 
matically covers new hazards. 

(3) It offers the convenience of a 
single contract. The insuring clauses 
and exclusions of this policy occupy 
but 19 square inches of space.* The 


Ex. 3 — LUMBER YARD RISK 


Hazard Before 
Yards Yes 
Real Estate de- 

velopments Yes 
Vacant lots No 
Dwelling No 
Contractual Partly 
Sign No 
Equipment 

rented No 
Products No 
Liability of Mu- 

nicipalities Yes 
Undisclosed 


hazards No Included ) 


*See also “Less ‘Paper Hours’ for 
Insurance,” by Ambrose Ryder in THE 
CasuALTyY AND Surety JouRNAL for 
March, 1942, page 44. 


Comprehensive 
Included 


Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 
Included 


Included 
Included 


Included 


combined separate policies contain 
142 square inches of insuring clu®ses 
and exclusions — and give less pro- 
tection! 

In the comprehensive general lia- 
bility sales presentation, the pro- 
ducer can say: “This policy will 
cover you for all the third-party 
liability exposures you have now even 
if you’ve inadvertently overlooked 
any; this policy will cover you for any 
hazards arising later even if you forget 
to notify us; this policy will cover you 
for all other claims caused by accident 
except automobile, boat, aircraft, 
claims from employees and assumed 
liability under certain unusual agree- 
ments.” 


Ex. 4 — NEWSPAPER RISK 
Hazard Before 
Plant Yes 
Premises 

leased out Yes Included 
Elevators Yes Included 
Radio Station Yes Included 
Bicycles (de- 

livering 

proofs) 
Accidents by 

newsboys No 
Products No 
Contractual No 
Benefit card 

party No 
Farm No 
Alterations No 
Undisclosed 

hazards No 


Comprehensive 
Included 


No Included 


Included 
Included 
Included 


Included 
Included 
Included 


Included 


Never before have responsible 
agents been able to offer such 
complete liability protection for 
so many hazards. 

The best demonstration of the 
effectiveness of comprehensive in 
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bringing uninsured hazards to light 
is in the following list compiled 
from a cross section of the question- 
naires made on a number of risks. 
Here are some of the exposures that 
were not covered until the writing 
of a comprehensive policy: 


Signs, alterations (structural), new 
construction, equipment rental, style 
shows, loan of chairs, teams, auto- 
matic savings tellers, outings, parties, 
glee club, meetings, other locations, 
owned elevators, tenants protective, 
elevators, bicycles, teams, grantors’ 
liability, products’ liability, purchase 
order agreements, leases, sidetrack 
agreements, malpractice, exhibits and 
personal liability. 


EXAMPLE 


A revealing illustration of the 
reaction to this policy occurred 
recently. An attorney for a manu- 
facturing firm was going over the 
firm’s policies and phoned to in- 
quire into higher limits. During 
the conversation it was suggested 
that he consider comprehensive. 
At the suggestion to come out and 
tell about it, the producer visited 
the plant to complete a question- 
naire and then gave the attorney 
a complete proposal. The attorney 
was so impressed he took the pro- 
ducer to the president of the firm 


and recommended the policy so 
highly that a sale was made then 
and there. 


PROSPECTS 


Who are prospects for this pol- 
icy? Practically any liability risk 
meeting the $100 annual mini- 
mum premium requirement will 
be benefited. Here are some of the 
types of risks we already have 
covered: 


Manufacturers — many kinds, dai- 
ries, theatres, bottlers, breweries, 
lumber and fuel dealers, retail stores 
—many kinds, wholesale stores — 
many kinds, bakeries, cleaners and 
dyers, contractors, property owners, 
estates, banks— many kinds, trust 
companies, savings and loan com- 
panies, real estate agencies, hospitals, 
golf course, public school system, 
Y.M.C.A. and church. 


The slow start in itself creates the 
opportunity for a producer to push 
comprehensive now. It has proven 
its value and saleability, yet pre- 
sents an immense market for ex- 
pansion. And 1943 is the year of 
years to capitalize on this oppor- 
tunity — the year in which busy 
executives want an insurance pol- 
icy that provides complete pro- 
tection and relieves them of in- 
surance details. 
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On This Particular Workmen’s Compensation Risk, 
in New England, the Loss Ratio Was Reduced from 
' 1430 to 18% in the Following Year 





MADISON F. WELSH 


This is the story of the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, nationally and inter- 
nationally famous designers of many 
ofAmerica’scup-winningracing yachts, 
among them the Reliance, Resolute, 
etc. Today, the firm is engaged in an 
all-out production effort of various 
types of wooden ships for the Navy. 
And, it is also the story of how real, 
practical insurance service will result 
in a lower cost of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, and a reduction in 
painful accidents and lost man hours. 

Previous to our servicing the risk, 
there had been an exceptionally bad 
accident experience, both as to serious- 
ness and frequency. During the year 
prior to our taking the risk, the loss 
ratio was approximately 143%. After 
the first twelve months when we were 
on the risk (based on the Rhode 
Island Manual rate of $3.58, Code 





No. 6824F) the loss ratio for the 
twelve-month period figured 18%! 
We had a firm conviction, since 
human nature is the same whether a 
man works on ships or textiles, that if 
you organize a safety program that 
will really work, satisfactory results 
could be secured. But it goes without 
saying that the most beautiful paper 
organization that wasever put together 
will get nowhere without practical 
leadership and honest cooperation. 


ORGANIZATION 


Early in the year we called on the 
general manager, Mr. Carl W. Haf- 
fenreffer, and discussed in detail the 
type of the company’s accidents, their 
frequency, type of machinery, kind of 
material, average age of employees, 
average length of service, and what 
percentage of their employees could be 
classified as skilled operators. 
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Conference of Executives. — As a result of 
this conference, Mr. Haffenreffer agreed 
to call a meeting of executives, at which 
were present the general manager, plant 
superintendent, purchasing agent, the 
assistant to the manager in charge of fire 
prevention, and John H. Garrity, as- 
sistant superintendent and _ personnel 
manager. 

Advisory Council.— The meeting re- 
sulted in the appointment of an advisory 
council, with Mr. Garrity serving as 
safety chairman with authority to forma 
complete safety organization. The latter 
took the work very seriously, and in a 
short time appointed key men in each 
department, being certain that these men 
would be honestly interested in safety 
work. The highlight of this meeting was 
the keen and sincere interest shown in 
this work by the general manager. 

First Aid. — A trained first-aid 
was put in charge of this work and was 
given a trained assistant. They were sup- 


man 


plied with the latest first-aid books and 
all necessary equipment and supplies. A 
doctor was selected by the management 
to supervise first-aid work and to consult 


with the first-aid workers. 

Recorder. — A recorder was also ap- 
pointed, whose duties were to keep ac- 
curate accounts, including remarks as to 
the general attitude of the injured em- 
ployees, and who is also responsible for 
mailing to us reports of accidents on the 
day the accidents occur, using the tele- 
phone in case of serious injuries. In the 
case of such serious accidents, he is also 
charged with the duty of keeping con- 


June-July 


tact with the employee to see that he is 
obtaining proper treatment, and to place 
him back at work as soon as he is suffi- 
ciently recovered. 

Both the recorder and the first-aid 
chief are also charged with assuring the 
injured employees that the insurance 
company is not only willing, but eager, 
to see that, they receive the best medical 
attention and to impress on the workers 
that the representatives of the insurance 
company are also their representatives. 


PROCEDURE 


First Meeting. — At this point, the 
entire safety organization met in the 
evening at a local hotel, so that the men 
could get to know each other better in- 
formally and lay definite plans for han- 
dling accident prevention work. 

One question we brought up at this 
meeting was how best to impress on an 
injured workman the fact that such 
injuries could have been prevented. We 
decided that besides the regular routine 
of having the foreman in charge, in 
company with the safety chairman, make 
a personal investigation, subsequent to 
the investigation we would also call in 
the injured employee and obtain from 
him his complete reaction to the acci- 
dent, and his recommendations as to 
how best to prevent its recurrence. 

Pictorialization. —It was also neces- 
sary to approach the problem from a 
psychological point of view. This was 
done by having an artist draw a pen- 
and-ink sketch of each serious accident. 
Each of these sketches showed as nearly 
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as possible just‘ how the accident oc- 
curred and at the same time was humor- 
ous enough not to give the injured party 
the idea that he was being criticized for 
something he thought he couldn’t help. 
These pictures were mailed at the proper 
time direct to the injured party. 

During the first year while we have 
been on the risk, more than 50 of these 
sketches were mailed and the psychologi- 
cal reaction has been most gratifying. 
The sketches have gone a long way not 
only to make those men who receive 
them accident-conscious; they were nat- 
urally circulated among fellow employees 
who, in turn, became conscious of acci- 
dent prevention work. 

Second Meeting. — A few months later 
we held a similar meeting, with the ex- 
ception that the general manager and 
the advisory council were not invited. 
Our idea was to hold a meeting of those 
in the organization who were in direct 
contact with the physical cause of acci- 
dents, the meeting being led by Mr. 
Garrity, safety chairman. At this meet- 
ing, every recent serious accident was 
discussed from every angle, all members 
taking part in the discussion with the 
recorder making note of every sugges- 
tion, as well as transcribing a detailed 
report of the meeting. 

Out of this conference came 13 vital 
and practical suggestions, including the 
repairing or replacing of every ladder on 
the premises, so that within one week all 
hazards from these sources were elimi- 
nated. A full report of this meeting was 
furnished to the general manager and 


advisory council, all of whom later ex- 
pressed themselves as much interested in 
the splendid progress we were making. 

Third Meeting. — A third and last 
meeting was held several months later, 
also in the evening, and at a nearby ho- 
tel. At this meeting, the first-aid chief 
made an interesting report of first-aid 
treatment and the attitude of the injured 
workmen as it was observed by the first- 
aid worker. 

The safety chairman on numerous oc- 
casions had discussed with the advisory 
council the question of recording the 
actual effort exerted by the members as 
a whole towards accident prevention, 
and to secure still greater cooperation 
from the rank and file, the following 
plan was adopted: 

Post-Card Reports. — Each of the 30 
members of the safety organization was 
given five post cards, with the request 
that any time he observed a hazard that 
might cause an accident, he immediately 
remove the hazard himself or, if this 
could not be done, make the necessary 
recommendation to his foreman or the 
safety chairman. He is then to note this 
on the post card and drop it in the mail. 
As these cards are received, the informa- 
tionis tabulated, and periodically checked 
as to action taken. (See page 21.) 

Once again the results, both actual 
and psychological, were most gratifying. 
We gave out 150 cards and in two months’ 
time we received approximately 30 rec- 
ommendations for eliminating hazards, 
and each hazard was eliminated. We 
also discovered while making checkup 











Our ‘Procedure for 
cA Safety Program That Works 


. Organize slowly from the top down. 


. Cultivate friendships with the members and prove your sincerity not only 
from the company’s standpoint, but also from the standpoint of eliminat- 
ing suffering caused by accidents. 


. Personally follow up a painful accident where possible and see that a 
workman has proper medical attention. If compensation is due him, be 
sure he receives it on time, showing him that you are his representative as 
well as that of the insurance company. 


. Be on the alert at all times to detect on the part of the safety chairman or 
any member of the organization, a feeling of boredom or irritation with 
the manner in which you are “pressing home” this work. 


. Encourage recommendations and original ideas. 


. See that a blueprint of the safety organization is posted in every depart- 
ment. This helps to establish pride in membership. 


. Supply each member with the Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards 
and indirectly encourage him to read and study it. The results are usually 
a greater willingness to accept the practicality of machine guarding. 


. Have your meetings outside of working hours and combine business with 
the pleasure derived from a social gathering. 


. If you detect a lack of interest or a cynical attitude developing in any 
member, make every effort to win him back as soon as possible; if that 
fails, diplomatically eliminate him from membership in the safety organi- 
zation. 


. Don’t hesitate to spend a part of your commission in servicing a risk. 
Your first consideration must be an improved experience and an inter- 
ested and satisfied assured. Any other consideration will eventually result 
in failure from every angle. 


. Keep in mind at all times that one of your main objectives is to make the 
employees as a whole more accident-conscious. 


. Don’t allow a bad accident to discourage you, but use it to make capital 
and prove the absolute necessity of a working safety organization. 
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inspections, that a considerable number 
of hazards had been noticed and elimi- 
nated, but the members responsible had 
not sent in the cards advising us of these 
facts. 

Reminder Item. — In order to keep the 
post-card procedure constantly in the 
minds of our members, we presented 
each man with a “safety knife” and sug- 
gested to him that whenever he used 
this knife, he would associate it with the 
post cards and thus be reminded of the 
plan, which with his cooperation would 
be made still more successful. We feel 
that the association of the safety knife 
with the post cards had considerable to 
do with the success of the safety chair- 
man’s plan. 

Payroll Enclosures. — Where we were 
fearful of some general hazard, we had 
notices printed and inserted in pay en- 
velopes. On each occasion they were re- 
ceived in good spirit. (See page 20.) 

Textbook Aids. — We have found as a 
general rule that the members of the 
safety organization are more easily in- 
terested in the practical and educational 
angle of accident prevention work than 
in the technical aspects, such as guarding 
machinery. However, at our last meeting 
the safety chairman spoke at length on 
the subject of practical guarding and 
each member was given a copy of the 
**Handbook of Industrial Safety 
Standards.” * 

Without question, the dinner meet- 
ings, blue prints of the organization for 
each member which were posted in all 
departments, and other activities includ- 
ing the use of special posters and payroll 
enclosures, resulted in a healthy spirit of 
camaraderie and a will to accomplish 
thatfor which we were organized; namely, 
accident prevention. On a number of 


* Published by the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, 60 John St., N. Y. C. 


occasions we have had practical recom- 
mendations come direct from employees 
who were not members of the safety 
organization. There is also positive evi- 
dence that our safety organization has 
had a healthy effect on the morale of the 
employees of the Herreshoff Manufac- 
turing Company. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


The results we obtained are so much 
better than the average risk of this 
classification that we almost hesitate 
to mention figures. But since our ob- 
jective is to prove to everyone inter- 
ested that real service from stock com- 
pany insurance can be more than 
mere lip service, let us restate that 
our loss ratio for the first twelve months, 
based on the Rhode Island Manual 
rate of $3.58, Code No. 6824F, figures 
18%! 

Other figures follow: 


Average number of employees... 497 
Number of reportable accidents.. 301 
Compensation days lost 839 
Compensation days lost permonth 60 


Number of compensation claims.. 36 


12% of accidents reported developed 
into claims. 


At the end of the first year of our 
servicing this risk, the lost man hours 
amounted to less than 1%. You must 
bear in mind when perusing these 
figures that the building of wooden 
ships is quite hazardous. 

For a great many years, our agency 
has sincerely believed that by adopt- 
ing practical common sense methods, 
together with the veiled use of psy- 
chology, linked with a knowledge of 
human nature, the experience of most 
risks, no matter how bad, can, over a 
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BE CAREFUL 


Remember the Normandie!! 
A fire may cost lives — ships and jobs. 
Smoke only in designated areas. .. . 
Have fire extinguishers ready when 
working with open flames and torches. 
Remember the Normandie 
HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING Co. 





period of one to four years, be greatly 
improved and made profitable. Of 
this we have ample proof over a period 
of twenty-three years. The only ex- 
ception to this statement would be 
several cases where the management 
proved insincere in their coopera- 
tion. 

We have positively found that on 
every sizeable risk, it is absolutely 
necessary to obtain the “all-out” co- 
operation, sincere interest, and active 
support of the management before we 
can hope to obtain results of which we 
can be proud. 


Goop MANAGEMENT AND SAFETY GO 
HAND-IN-HAND 


Those textile mills in our territory 
whose management was the most suc- 
cessful were the mills that had the 
best accident experience and, of course, 
the lowest compensation rate. These 
successful managers realized and acted 
on the fact that the cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance eventually 
finds itself in the cost of a yard of 


cloth. 


One of the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful textile mills in New England 
had an “experience” rate of 59¢, which 
was the lowest for that classification in Fall 
River. In marked contrast, another of our 
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mills carried a rate of 1.39. This mill was 
far from efficiently run and the manage- 
ment, from the chief executive down 
through the heads of departments, were 
mostly mediocre. Consistent with the 
quality of management of this latter mill 
was a remark made to the writer one day 
while he was discussing safety work with 
the general superintendent. This super- 
intendent said, with more or less savoir- 
faire, “You are a nice guy and I like 
you, but would you mind telling your 
insurance company that this mill is in 
the business of producing cotton cloth?” 
Need we say more? 


An EXAMPLE OF “SAFETY AT Work” 


One member of the safety commit- 
tee devised a unique guard to prevent 
fine sawdust from flying in the air 
while boards were being planed by a 
high-powered planer. 

During the following three months, 
reportable eye injuries decreased from 
approximately ten per month to two 
per month, and first-aid eye treatment 
dropped from twenty-two per month 
down to five. This improvement was 
of course not entirely due to the guard, 
as the safety chairman had been carry- 
ing on quite a strenuous campaign in 
connection with the use of goggles in 
machine shops and on welding jobs. 
During the last three months, we had 





NOTICE 


If you have been working with 
white lead or paint, be sure your 
hands are thoroughly cleaned before 
eating. 

Gloves are recommended for those 
working with white lead or paint. 

HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Accidents can be prevented 
John H. Garrity, Safety Chairman 
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An example of the “‘post-card”’ 


one reportable eye accident and that 
required one treatment by the doctor. 

We give you this example as proof 
of gradual improvement brought about 
by a workable safety organization, 
where every man feels he is especially 
privileged to be a member. 

In conclusion, the writer would like 
to call to your attention the fact that 
our business is being threatened from 
a good many angles, and this threat is 
growing more serious day by day. 
There is only one way to counteract 
this, and that is to take full advantage 
of the unlimited resources, technical 
skill, and trained personnel of the 
stock companies we represent. In order 
to take full advantage of these assets, 
we as agents must assume the re- 
sponsibility for which we are being 
paid. That responsibility consists 


reports used by workers 


mostly of using the machinery of the 
stock companies to reduce to a mini- 
mum the cost of insurance to the 
public and thereby eliminating any 
excuse for criticism on the part of a 
paternalistic government or the woo- 
ing of insurance carriers by advocates 
of socialism. 

We have found that wherever an 
agent has given the assured the effi- 
cient service to which he is entitled 
and which is available through stock 
company representation, the assured 
will seldom show any interest in “‘state 
fund” or other so-called money-saving 
propositions. The difference lies in the 
agent, and he is confronted with the 
problem of convincing the public that 
service rendered by him is not only 
practical, but thatit can be madereally 
profitable to the insurance carrier. 


@ Put Safety 1st on the 4th 





INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Insurance men and women everywhere — employees, agents or 
brokers — lay no claim to excess of patriotic activity. As individuals 


* 


they are glad to do their full share in speeding the day of Victory; as 
members of an essential business, they rejoice that the fundamentals 
of insurance are so closely woven into the social life and economic 


* 


well-being of the nation, and that the flexibility of insurance service 
is such that it is able to aid effectively in the conduct of the war. 





MONEY and the War 
INSURANCE — 


7. Helps to finance the war through invest- 
ment of a large portion of its funds in war 
bonds and government securities. 


2. Makes possible fimancing and credit for 
war contractors through the guarantees 
afforded in corporate suretyship, agents and 
brokers giving freely ot their time as “‘in- 
surance advisors” and receiving only a small 


fee in lieu of the usual commission. 


3. Participates wholeheartedly in individual 
war bond purchases through employees pay- 
roll deduction, and through individual pur- 
chases. 


4, Provides services of thousands of agents 
and brokers and hundreds of privately- 
owned fire and casualty companies, in ar- 
ranging more than $100,000,000 of insur- 
ance through the War Damage Corpora- 
tion to protect citizens from damage to 
property and securities from enemy attack. 








MANPOWER and the War 
INSURANCE — 


7. Saves lives for the war effort by prevent- 
ing accidents — on the job, in the home, on 
the highway—to enable America to 
achieve maximum production in minimum 
time. 

2. Has changed over the stock-company 
supported Center for Safety Education ‘and 
National Conservation Bureau to a war- 
time service basis. 


3. Saves life, limb, property and time for 
the war effort by alleviating traffic bottle- 
necks in defense areas, through the in- 
dustry’s conservation and engineering serv- 
ices, 


4. Provides trained technical personnel to 
handle government insurance problems. 


5. Sends thousands of technical and non- 
technical men and women into the armed 
forces (37,000 from one branch of insurance 
alone); trains women to replace young men 
wherever possible; and correspondingly 
increases work load of the reduced staffs. 


6. Devises methods to continue service to 
the clients of agents and brokers who are 
called to the service of their country. 
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THAT HELP TO WIN THE WAR 


The full story of insurance aid in the war will not be known until 
the war is over. But when the last battle is won, many a story can 


* 


be told of how insurance helped immeasurably on the home front 
— helped in the home, in the factory, and on the farm. And as 


peace warms the earth again, there will come realization anew 


* 


that privately owned insurance companies, operating under the sys- 
tem of American free enterprise, mean much to a nation at peace. 





MATERIAL and the War 
INSURANCE — 


7. Prevents fire, sabotage and accidents in 
war plants, through cooperation with the 
FBI and through the accumulation of data 
and reports on over 10,000 plant inspec- 
tions made by the engineers of insurance 
companies and by the Insurance Committee 
for the Protection of American Industries. 


2. Speeds up Army-Navy procurement by 
furnishing quick information on the capac- 
ity and responsibility of contractors, through 
the stock-company sponsored Bureau of 
Contract Information in Washington. 


3. Expedites procurement of necessary war 
materials by devising a plan by which con- 
sent to modification of war production con- 
tracts can be obtained from stock corporate 
suretyships in a minimum of time. 


4. Helps further to increase production 
through the advice of capable insurance 
engineers on quick construction, safeguard- 
ing methods, and substitute materials. 








MORALE and the War 
INSURANCE 


7. Has a beneficial effect in reducing ab- 
senteeism (lost man-hours) in war indus- 
tries through promotion of plant safety. 


2. Eases America’s burdens and worries, 
where possible, by lowering of insurance 
costs, extension of benefits and liberalized 
interpretations; makes available special 
limited “war coverages” at nominal cost; 
and goes to great length to meet special 
government needs during the emergency. 


3. Advises and serves the public on in- 
demnity against enemy attack offered by 
the War Damage Corporation. 


4. Participates through work of thousands 
of insurance men and women in various 
civilian defense activities, and furnishes 
helpful technical advice on proper and 
efficient means of protection. 


5. Develops preventive methods in the fields 
of occupational diseases incident to war 
industry. 


6. Serves and conserves the business of 
agents and brokers who are called to the 
colors. 
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HON. C. C. FRAIZER 


NEBRASKA 


Honorable C. C. Fraizer, Director of Insurance, State of Ne- 
braska, was born in Indiana. Attended Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; and three years 
at George Washington Law School, Washington, D. C., receiving 
his LL.B. degree in 1914. U. S. Navy in World War I. Past or 
present honors: State Commander American Legion; Chairman 
State Relief Fund; Vice President State Bar Association; active 
locally in Red Cross, school board, Rotary, etc. Served as City 
Attorney (Aurora) for 21 years. Took present office January 9, 1941. 
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America Under Free Enterprise 











Free Enterprise after the War 


This, only less important than winning the war, I consider as your job 
and mine: that we so inform ourselves of trends and developments, of 
what goes on in community, state and nation and in all the world, that we 
shall be ready to defend and maintain the American Way as valiantly, 
intelligently, and effectively in peace as we shall in war. And this above 
all, we must see that free enterprise, under proper public regulation, is 
not supplanted by state control. The system of free enterprise has the 
faults inherent and developed in free men, but every fault it has can be 
matched, multiplied and magnified in government ownership. I say this 
as one who profoundly believes that to the extent we abandon properly 
regulated private enterprise, we shall forfeit our individual initiative and 
our personal liberties. I mean not only big business, but the smallest busi- 
ness, and the farmer. Let every man and woman pause to think upon 
what makes America tick, what makes it go. They must then realize that 
its mainspring is individual, private enterprise. — Ray Murphy, Assistant 
General Manager, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


The Word Is Capitalism 


What I fear is that people in general — including millions who are wage- 
workers and millions who are not — may forget just what it is that makes 
business go. . . . You cannot take a whiff of “free enterprise” or a 
stretch.of a ‘‘way of life’? and start a factory with it. To start a factory, 
and to start the jobs inside that factory, you have to have savings. You 
have to have money. You have to have capital. 

Free private business is like a motorcycle. It must move. If it stops, for 
lack of gasoline, it topples. And then, I repeat, there is only totalitarian 
governmentalism. 

We stand at a solemn parting of the ways. Our business leaders and our 
labor leaders want freedom. No American wants slavery. But what is the 
price of freedom? I say it is the capital with which to operate capitalism. 
The word is capitalism. — Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. 
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@ The National Industrial 
Information Committee says — 


Casualty Insurance Companies Protect 
Nation against Time and Material Loss 





Specialists Guard against Accidents, 


elays and 


Incompetence through Protection and Education 





> Since the beginning of the de- 
fense program, the term “‘bottle- 
neck” has been in constant use to 
describe shortages or critical points 
in war material production. In- 
adequate supplies of skilled labor, 
of machine tools, and of raw mate- 
rials have been bottlenecks at 
times, as have shortages of special- 
ized types of equipment, of plant 
space, and of housing facilities 
for new concentrations of working 
groups. 

One bottleneck which the insur- 
ance companies do more about 
than any other agency is the oc- 
currence of accidents: accidents 
to workers, accidents due to ma- 
chinery breakdowns, and acci- 
dental destruction of raw materials 
and finished products. In the last 
ten years, accidents resulting in 
the loss of plants, machinery and 
supplies through fires have aver- 
aged annually more than three 
hundred million dollars. 

Today every worker, every piece 
of machinery, and every ton of 
materials are urgently needed. To 
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keep them at work, accident pre- 
vention must be extended and 
even more intensively carried on. 
Knowing that in times of stress 
accidents mount at a faster than 
normal rate, insurance companies 
have geared themselves to meet 
the present emergency. They are 
adding new members to their 
safety personnel. They are working 
with management to keep safety 
programs in full operation despite 
the exigencies of increased pro- 
duction. They are making special 
material available for the safety 
training of the millions of workers 
re-employed in industry. They are 
helping to solve the scores of new 
safety problems created by the 
adaptation of so many plants to 
the making of new and com- 
paratively unfamiliar products. 


WorRKING FOR PuBLic SAFETY 


The casualty insurance com- 
panies are responsible for saving 
thousands of lives annually. They 
are saving millions of man-hours, 
not only by teaching accident 





CASUALTY COMPANIES PROTECT NATION 


prevention* but also by quickly 
restoring injured men to good 
physical condition. They are help- 
ing industry to maintain fast pro- 
duction schedules by reducing or 
eliminating some of the factors 
which tend to delay production. 
Casualty and fire insurance com- 
panies established and support the 


A BILLIon-DOLLAR BusINEss 


There are more than 400 cas- 
ualty insurance companies in the 
country. The casualty and surety 
business combined produced pre- 
miums estimated at over $1,700,- 
000,000 in 1942. 

Casualty insurance companies 


Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection at 
Washington. f 
This organization 
aids the war ef- 
fort, at no cost to 
the government, 
by arranging to 
have plant inspec- 
tions made. Re- 
ports on these 
inspections give 
recommenda- 





This is one of a series by the 
National Industrial Information 
Committee (which numbers more 
than four th d turers 
and other representatives of Amer- 
ican industry among its subscrib- 
ers) of articles on American indus- 
tries which in addition to carrying 
on accelerated civilian operations 
have also played a vital role in the 
prosecution of the war. 





It is through the efficiency and 
foresight of such industries that 
the war needs of the world’s great- 
est producing nation have been 
progressively met and the day of 
victory brought closer. 


underwrite insur- 
ance against 
property damage 
and liability. 
Their broad gen- 
eral classes of in- 
surance include 
compensation 
insurance, gen- 
erally known as 
employer’s liabil- 
ity or workmen’s 
compensation 


tions for the re- 
duction and 





insurance. It pro- 
tectsthe employer, 








elimination 
of the numerous hazards which 
may interfere with production. 


* An outstanding example, in addi- 
tion to the safety engineering and acci- 
dent prevention departments of the 
insurance companies themselves, is the 
work of the stock-company-supported 
National Conservation Bureau. — Ep. 

t Here the former Director of the 
National Conservation Bureau’s Indus- 
trial Division served as Associate Man- 
ager, until his services and experience 
were recognized as of such value in the 
war effort that the U. S. Army commis- 
sioned him a Major and made him Chief 
of the Accident Prevention Section, 
Internal Security Division, Office of the 
Provost Marshal General. — Ep. 


who pays for the 
insurance, against claims from in- 
juries received by employees dur- 
ing working hours. 

Casualty companies also under- 
write public liability insurance. If 
a mail carrier is hurt when he 
slips on an icy pavement in front 
of a home, the home owner may be 
liable for damages but a liability 
policy protects him against loss. 
He also may be liable if his dog 
bites someone or if, on golf day, 
he injures another person, but 
he can get insurance protection. 
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These companies also write in- 
surance covering property damage 
by automobile, and personal lia- 
bility of the owner — damages re- 
sulting from injuries to persons. 
Property damage is issued also to 
home owners and industrial plants. 


June-July 


A home owner, for example, may 
be so unfortunate as to cause dam- 
age to a neighbor’s house through 
a fallen tree. Negligence may cause 
painting scaffolds to fall and dam- 
age a wagon on the street. Bur- 
glary and theft insurance and 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


CASUALTY AND SURETY PREMIUMS 
RECEIVED BY ALL AMERICAN COMPANIES 


*ESTIMATED 


+t NOTE THAT WHILE RATIO INCREASES, INCREASE IS FAR LESS THAN WOULD ORDINARILY BE 
EXPECTED TO ACCOMPANY RAPIDLY INCREASING EMPLOYMENT OF NEW AND UNSKILLED 
LABOR, NEW MACHINES AND ADOPTION OF NEW PROCESSES. 
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insurance against boiler explosions 
also are handled by casualty com- 
panies. 

Glass in a fixed location, as in a 
shop window, may be insured by 
casualty companies against dam- 
age or destruction. 


SurETY Bonps 


Surety companies issue bonds 
such as performance and payment 
bonds. The former, for example, 
may be taken out by a builder to 
show that he or the insurance com- 
pany will see that a contract 
building job is finished on time. A 
payment bond guarantees that the 
suppliers of materials and the labor 
engaged in building will be paid. 

Most public officials are bonded 
by surety companies to cover the 
community against loss resulting 
from embezzlement. Surety com- 
panies bond employees of banks 
to protect the banks against losses 
by theft. 

Also supplied by surety com- 
panies are bail bonds and bonds 
for administrators of estates. They 
provide bonds for a person who 
wishes to appeal a law suit so that 
the winner of the suit may expect 
payment of judgment decided on 
by a lower court. 

The surety companies have done 
much to help the government speed 
up construction of buildings. One 
contractor, for example, had signed 
an agreement to finish a job in 120 
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days. He had to build barracks, 
streets, lay sewers, erect movie 
theatres and stores — build what 
amounts to a complete city. The 
contractor, however, found that he 
lacked funds to buy vast amounts 
of the materials needed and pay 
all the labor he expected to hire. 
He purchased a surety payment 
bond and, as a result, materials 
were shipped without delay, labor 
was paid on time and the job was 
finished on time. 


Arinc WarR PRODUCTION 


The casualty companies also 
issue workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and protect the contractor 
against losses resulting from in- 
juries to men. But, what is more 
important in wartime, the cas- 
ualty companies reduce the num- 
ber of injuries. They may go so 
far as to operate their own hos- 
pitals to take care of injured work- 
men so that they may get back on 
the job as quickly as possible. 

In addition, the medical de- 
partments of the casualty com- 
panies serve industry by bringing 
to its attention the fact that no 
injury, however minor, should be 
permitted to go unattended. Mi- 
nor injuries — cuts, burns, bruises, 
strains, infections — can cause im- 
measurable trouble. Unattended, 
they often become as disabling as 
injuries which appear originally 
to be more serious. 
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Inspectors of the insurance com- 
panies visit industrial plants and 
work in cooperation with indus- 
trial management to see that safety 
measures are properly enforced. 

The casualty and surety business 
is so highly specialized that the 
insurance companies themselves 
must always have men in training 
to study different branches of the 
business. Only recently the gov- 
ernment engaged one casualty in- 


by the Services of Supply to indus- 
trial plants to teach key men in 
them how to prevent fires and 
accidents. * 

The casualty companies are 
showing their ability to cooperate 
with government and industry in 
matters involving the safety of 
men and materials. Years of free- 
dom to develop special aptitudes 
in men have enabled the com- 
panies to reach their present high 


state of usefulness to the nation. 
* A reference to the JouRNAL editor. 


de 
Getting Workers to Work 


surance specialist to edit a monthly 
magazine. This is to be sent out 


The proceedings of the first Regional Wartime Conference on Em- 
ployee Transportation, held in New York City recently and co-sponsored 


by the National Association of Manufacturers and the National Con- 
servation Bureau, under the auspices of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, have been published in an 814”’ x 11” paper-covered book- 
let, and are available to insurance men and others concerned with 
the increasingly serious employee transportation problem in war in- 
dustries. 

Of special interest is the address by Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the ODT, on ‘‘The Employee Transportation Outlook for 1943.” 

From these proceedings, the industrial plant personnel manager or 
other executive assigned with the task of getting employees to and from 
work despite severe gasoline restrictions, rubber and spare parts short- 
ages, and overburdened public transit facilities, can obtain detailed and 
practical information on solving this problem. The proceedings include 
addresses by more than a score of outstanding transportation authori- 
ties, representing war plants, government agencies, and transportation 
and traffic organizations. Illustrated. Readers having contacts with in- 
dustrial plants and other businesses can perform a welcome service by 
supplying contacts with copies. 

Address orders to the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. $1.00 per copy. (Orders for New York City add 1% for 
sales tax.) 
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h of $50,000, 
Using Radio to Listen for Alarms’ 
At Titec ents 





SALVAGED. — 18,000 tons of rubber 
were threatened in Fall River Firestone 
factory. After months of effort, Under- 
writers’ Salvage, subsidiary of stock 
fire companies, salvaged 10,000 tons. 
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“LADY IN THE DARK.” — After the “MODERN PLASTICS.” — 
third day the famous actress, Gertrude greater the probable use of g 
Lawrence, fails to go on because of ill- vital transportation. Here a D 
ness or injury, $1,500 insurance is to be signed a plywood body for a 
paid each day she is away from the play. pounds of steel body weight. F 


CLIPPER PROTECTOR. — Forty-two flying boats of BOND RALLY. — John J. Hall, {speaking}, Director, 
Pan-American Airways have fire extinguishing equip- Special Service Division, National Conservation Bu- 
ment at many vital spots. Photo, from Walter Kidde & reau, was Master of Ceremonies at opening rally in 


Co., shows control panel. Valves are set 


to aim dis- Times Square. Thousands purchased bonds and 


charge at any of four motors, then release is pulled. viewed Japanese two-man submarine on display. 


NGINE FIRE EXTINGUISH R 


— 
e SECOND CHARGE 


OPERATION ‘ 
FIRS VALVE 
THEN PULL HANOLE HARD 











pnger the war lasts, the 

for an “interim” car for 
plastics engineer has de- 
olet chassis, saving 600 
ourtesy Modern Plastics. 


a 
ANNUITANT. — Anthony Eden, British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, is shown here 
in an informal closeup at the British Embas 
during his recent visit to Washington. Mr. Eden 
holds a $25,000 annuity from his father-in-law. 
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USES HAY-BURNER. — Trusty Ol’ 
Dobbin has now been drafted into in- 
surance. Robert J. D. Waters of Bon- 
ner Springs, Kansas, finds one answer 
to today’s transportation problems. 


EDUCATION. — Recently the War Department and the U. S. Office of Education requested schools and colleges to 
lassroom instruction in driver education, as an aid to the armed forces in pre-induction training of military motor 
drivers. Photo shows a typical classroom session. Note reference to “Man and the Motor Car,” driver education 
developed by the National Conservation Bureau. Information on how agents and brokers may perform a valuable war 
y contacting local schools and assisting in setting up such courses may be obtained from the Bureau, 60 John St., N 








Lid Gow Koad flere... 


Nuggets of interest and help frem the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


SHort, SHort Story 
Insurance News Graphic 


“Injury,” said the workman. 
“Tnattention,” said the boss. 
“Inflammation,” said the doc. 
“Incurable,” said the hospital. 
“Incredible,” said the mourners. 
“Interred,” said the mortician. 
“In peace,” said the headstone. 
“Insurance?” asked the neighbors. 


Carry Bikes 
Forbes Magazine 


Gas-rationed insurance salesmen are 
now “pedaling” policies to distant rural 
prospects. Tying bicycles—“piggy-back” 
fashion — to auto roofs, the men use 
their cars merely to reach outlying dis- 
tricts, proceed by bicycle to homes 
farther out. 


Doc Days 
Canadian Underwriter 


Summer is always a crucial period in 
the insurance business. you’d be sur- 
prised how many sales are lost by slap- 
ping prospects on their sun-burned backs. 
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INSURANCE — OR JUNK? 


William D. O’Gorman in 
The Weekly Underwriter 


Very recently I encountered question 
Number 13 in O.P.A. form No. R-703 
devised by one of our governmental gen- 
iuses for the use of anyone wanting to 
purchase a bicycle. It reads, ““Are you 
engaged in insurance, junk, or salvage 
business? . . .” If there is any sensible 
reason behind that combination, I 
would not know what it might be. Per- 
haps it is hoped to indicate to us our 
proper place in someone’s scheme of 
affairs to come. 


DEsIGN FOR SUCCESS 


A, F. Wohlgemuth in 
Rough Notes 


One of the most striking facts devel- 
oped by our survey is the large percent- 
age of total agency expense going to 
office salaries, and the very great differ- 
ence, in the medium and smaller agen- 
cies, in these items between the “good” 
and the “‘poor”’ agencies. Invariably, the 
poor agencies had more help and, in 
most classifications, paid them less per 
person. Clearly, well-trained competent 
office help and an efficient office system 
are most important factors in agency 
profits. 





DID YOU READ THESE .. 


Can WE Expect A Boom? 
Insurance Broker-Age 


There are good reasons to expect a 
comparatively stable period of pros- 
perity after this war ends, Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, director, and Karl T. Schlot- 
terbeck, staff member, of the Brookings 
Institution, write in Nation’s Business. 

A study of economic trends in America 
during and following every major war 
since 1812 indicates to the two experts 
that the pattern of economic trends 
after World War II will follow that of 
other post-war periods. This pattern is: 


1. A few months of hesitancy. 

2. Then a year or more of active busi- 
ness. 

3. A relatively short period of trade 
and financial readjustment. 

4. A succeeding period of prosperity 
extending over several years. 


“The first two years or so after a war, 
as past experience reveals, are the easiest, 
not the hardest,” the writers say. “The 
real test of our ability to maintain pros- 
perous conditions will come after the 
comparatively easy period of transition.” 


PERSONAL PRESTIGE 
Insurance Magazine 

Bright ideas, like bright eyes, sparkle. 
The insurance man who has the best 
ideas is likely to be the one who makes 
the most of his opportunities. If he finds 
a clever way to get attention, meet folks, 
get himself talked about, and help peo- 
ple, he is likely to be the one who will 
serve their insurance needs. 


CLINCHER 
R & R Magazine 

In every interview, get to the point 
where you can say: “‘ This is your problem, 
not mine, All I can do is to help you find 
the best solution possible.” 


LoncER TERM OF POLICIES 
Journal of Commerce 

All the saving involved in the use of 
renewal receipts, and possible greater 
savings with a tremendous reduction in 
the detail work in the companies’ and 
producers’ offices, could be effected if 
liability policies and compensation poli- 
cies could be issued quite generally for 
a longer term than one year, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of writing renewal re- 
ceipts and eliminating the detail work 
of the preparation of renewal receipts, 
merely requiring the setting up of a 
provision for billing the necessary pre- 
mium on the annual anniversary. 


BARGAIN 
T. Harry Thompson in 
Sales Management 

**$5,000 for 25¢,” says a little tent- 
shaped card at the Pennsy ticket-wicket. 
What can you lose? 





Summer Vacation—1943 











— Courtesy Forbes Magazine 





@ Looking Through the Glass 


Need for Glass Insurance Increasing 
Due to Wartime Conditions 





All Prospective Clients Should Be Reminded of Several 
New Needs, Plus the Old Ones 





JOHN W. MARDEN 


> GLASS HAS ASSUMED an ever-in- 
creasing importance as an embel- 
lishment of the home, while plate 
glass windows in buildings and 
stores have always been the “guard- 
ian (though fragile) angels’’ of 


World War principally because of 
the enormous increase in the cost 
of replacement, a condition which 
made buying a piece of glass seem 
almost like buying a_ precious 
stone. In those days, a piece of 


various business 
premises, protecting 
them from the ele- 
ments and serving 
as an advertising 
medium of great 
value. For nearly 
fourscore years, 
great progress has 
been made in bring- 
ing about an appre- 
ciation of the im- 





Timely Needs for 
Glass Coverage 


Store losses on the increase 
due to dimouts 


Ever-present possibility of 
explosion losses 


Increased hazards due to 
abnormal number of vacant 
premises ...and... 


Labor difficulties, transpor- 
tation limitations and pos- 
sible instability of price 
ceilings and sources of 


glass for a door would 
cost $30 or $35, 
while $100 would 
buy but a small front 
plate. There was also 
an ever-present pos- 
sibility of unusual 
breakage, due to ex- 
plosions, as was evi- 
denced by the Black 
Tom, the Gillespie 
and other disasters 
throughout the 


portance of glass supply 
insurance for prop- 








country, which laid 





erty owners and 

lessees and tenants of stores; never- 
theless, it is estimated that some 
75% of all glass installations are 
still unprotected by proper coverage. 


Wor.tp War I 


The glass situation suffered 
great disturbances during the first 


to waste hundreds 
of thousands of “‘acres’’ of glass. 


Wortp War II 


Up to now, the glass situation 
has not become too serious, since 
scarcity has not reached serious 
proportions and the advance in 
replacement costs has been kept 
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somewhat within bounds by the 
establishment of price ceilings. 
However, these conditions might 
change almost any day, while 
there are numerous other factors 
of wartime emergency which make 
it now more imperative than ever 
that adequate coverage be carried. 


JOHN W. MARDEN 
75% of glass installations still unprotected 


7. Dimouts. — For some time, losses 
have been on the increase due to stores 
being burglarized under dimout con- 
ditions, which make such forays a rela- 
tively easy matter as compared with 
normal times when stores were bril- 
liantly lighted and many of them 
carried at least some illumination all 
night long. Inspectors report that 
clothing, liquor and food stores are 
frequently suffering losses from show 
windows where the plate glass was bro- 


ken and the goods or food removed. 

2. Explosion Losses. — So far, there 
have been no explosions in this coun- 
try as bad as the Black Tom and Gil- 
lespie cases. But when such disasters 
do occur, the effect extends for miles 
around, shattering windows and leav- 
ing countless others cracked. If, as a 
result of such cause, uninsured win- 
dows are demolished or cracked, the 
owner will have to bear the cost of 
replacements, unless it can be estab- 
lished beyond question of doubt that 
the explosion was responsible. (As re- 
gards the many windows that are 
cracked, it is usually impossible to es- 
tablish the explosion as the cause and 
hence the loss must be borne by the 
property owner or lessee unless the 
glass is insured.) A small crack in a 
plate results in an 80 to 90% loss inso- 
far as replacement cost is concerned, 
because of the small salvage value of 
a plate with even a small corner 
chipped away. 

* 3. Vacances. — Glass in vacant build- 
ings and stores is always subject to 
much more risk of breakage than in 
occupied buildings. Such premises, 
having little or no supervision, often 
become a “‘hangout”’ for neighborhood 
loiterers and seem to present a tempt- 
ing target to boys the world over 
armed with a beanshooter, air rifle 
or just an ordinary slingshot. 

It is evident that we are going to 
have a more-than-usual number of 
vacant stores and buildings, as the 
war progresses, reflecting conditions 
caused by scarcity of goods for sale, 
rationing restrictions, manpower com- 
mission definitions of unnecessary oc- 
cupations, and personnel curtailment 
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due to the draft. For these and other 
reasons, premises that have been va- 
cated need glass coverage even more 
than those that have a certain amount 
of supervision and occupancy daily. 

4. Replacement Problems. — In addi- 
tion, there appear on the horizon other 
troublesome clouds attesting further to 
the value of such coverage. Today, it is 
more difficult than ever, for an indi- 
vidual to attempt to arrange for speedy 
and economical replacements himself. 

Not only is his own time at a pre- 
mium, due to the shortage of help 
and other demands made upon him, 
but labor conditions, railroad trans- 
portation limitations and the ever 
present possibility of a shortage of 
glass may make it necessary to go 
beyond the confines of the local com- 
munity to secure a source of immedi- 
ate supply, a situation where the ex- 
perience of the insurance carrier can 
be of immense benefit. And with no 
assurance from day to day that ceiling 
prices may not be lifted or upped, the 


Fune-Fuly 


financial angle further points to the 
advantages of proper insurance in- 
demnity in case of loss. 

Prompt replacement service is one 
of the cardinal principles of this form 
of coverage. It restores the glass 
promptly; it guarantees a satisfactory 
replacement and what is more, if the 
glass should break again, perhaps due 
to faulty setting or from any other 
cause covered under the policy, re- 
placement is again made without ad- 
ditional premium payment. 


New BusInEss 


There is no better time than 
now to solicit glass insurance. 
Every possible reason for the need 
of it is present, and much desirable 
business awaits the broker and 
agent. Here is an opportunity to 
offset some business lost in other 
lines and an opportunity to serve 
the owners and operators of build- 
ings. The field is almost limitless. 
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For example, consider factory, 
office and bank buildings; mer- 
cantile, warehouse, hotel and 
apartment buildings; hospitals and 
sanitariums; municipal and state 
schools, public and private; li- 
brary, art and history museums; 
and churches with all their beauti- 
ful stained windows, which alone 
are almost priceless in these times. 
These are also to be found in 
mausoleums. Added to these and 
others is the fixed glass of one- and 
two-family residences, purchasable 
for a flat premium. 

Except for the war risk exclu- 
sion, only loss by fire is exempt 
from coverage. The protection is 
broad. Policies having annual 
manual premiums of $100 or more 


(before the application of any 
rating plan) may be written on a 
blanket basis which eliminates the 
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usual schedule of sizes and number 
of plates, and contains a clause 
that simply describes the glass in- 
sured as, for example, all exterior 
or all interior glass, or both. 

During recent months there 
has been a noticeable increase in 
replacement costs of items insured 
subject to specific values. This is 
particularly true of lettering and 
signs and glass of special manufac- 
ture and design. It is therefore 
advisable that existing policies be 
endorsed to increased values and 
insureds should be contacted for 
this purpose. Effective work in 
this respect can be done by phone 
and thus the insured’s interest 
may be looked after and an oppor- 
tunity presented for the solicitation 
of this and other business. 

Now is the time for all producers 
to write glass insurance! 
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300 salesmen in various businesses were 
rated as above, by purchasing agents. 
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Mildred Envied Clarabelle 


(Until She Had a New Understanding of the 
Importance of Her Own Job) 


MARTHA A. THOMS 


> MitpRepD was tired of it all. 
For three years now she had been 
arriving at the Peachy Insurance 
Agency on Main Street each 


morning at 8:30 and spending 
eight hours, five days a week, fil- 
ing cards, typing policies, figuring 
rates and doing the hundred and 
one things which must be done in 
an agency. Mildred had never 
thought much about her work; it 
was as good a way as any to earna 
living, and not too dull. ‘ 

But the past year had brought 
many changes. Most of the boys 
Mildred knew had been called’ to 
military service, with the excep- 
tion of those engaged in vital war 
industries. But it was Mildred’s girl 
friends who had given rise to the 
flood of discontent that was keep- 
ing her from doing her work in her 
usual brisk, cheerful way. 

For instance, take Clarabelle. 


4! 


She had flunked math in her 
senior year, but now she was 
working in a war plant, making 
good money. The same could be 
said of several of the others. Mil- 
dred? She just kept coming in 
to the Peachy Insurance Agency, 
drawing her familiar salary each 
week, with a dull resentment grow- 
ing inside her. Something had to 
be done, some decision reached, 
if she were to have peace of mind. 

‘No time like the present,” 
thought Mildred one Monday 
morning, as she wheeled in her 
chair to face Mr. Peachy. 

“I’m not doing anything,”’ she 
announced abruptly. ‘‘You’ve giv- 
en me a cost-of-living bonus, but 
I still feel that I should be helping 
to build airplanes or tanks, instead 
of sitting here filing expiration 
cards hour after hour.” 

Mr. Peachy looked mildly in- 
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terested in this brusque speech. 

‘*All the posters tell us to get out 
of non-essential industries and into 
war work. Even Clarabelle Ames 
makes parachutes, and is getting 
good money.” 

*Let’s take one thing at a time,” 
suggested Mr. Peachy, who had 
been busy scribbling on a scrap of 
paper as she spoke. “First, you’re 
not doing anything, it says here.” 

*‘Anything to help win the war,” 
corrected Mildred, a little acidly. 

Mr. Peachy nodded and wenton. 

“Do you realize that this little 
office of ours represents three or 
four of the country’s largest finan- 
cial institutions? Their assets total 
many millions of dollars, and those 
assets are working for victory. A 
large proportion of them are in- 
vested in government bonds, serv- 
ing as the bulwark of our economic 
structure. They are safeguarding 
the completion of government con- 
tracts, including the building of 
barracks and hospitals for boys 
like Jimmy and Paul. Their auto- 
mobile policies are protecting the 
war workers as they ride back and 
forth to their vital jobs. Their 
burglary and robbery policies are 
combating the crime wave and 
helping to protect the supply of 
goods available for civilian use. 
Insurance is one of the foundation 
stones on which the whole war 
effort is built. It protects every 
other industry in the nation.” 


June-July 


Mildred answered the telephone 
automatically. Of course, all Mr. 
Peachy had said was just a repeti- 
tion of what she knew, but his 
explanation gave it a new slant, 
somehow. 

“T agree,” continued Mr. Peachy 
a moment later, “that girls in 


MARTHA A. THOMS 
Tells of women’s work in the insurance field 


truly non-essential industries should 
transfer to more vital fields. But 
suppose all you girls in insurance 
offices were to believe that your 
work was not important? Without 
your help, the insurance indus- 
try would literally collapse. Who 
would take over for the agents 
who are being called to the armed 
forces? Can you picture the world 
today without any insurance? 
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**And let’s consider the picture 
after the war,” continued Mr. 
Peachy. “You’re going to have 
your job. The insurance business 
stands for stability and security, 
and that means stability and se- 
curity for you. New types of cov- 
erage will be developed to keep 
pace with the new progress that 
will begin. This can be one of the 
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most fascinating of all lines of busi- 
ness, if you keep mentally alert.” 

Mr. Peachy drew a deep breath, 
leaned back in his chair and stud- 
ied his secretary. 

“Well, are you sticking?” 

Mildred hesitated a moment, 
then lifted her fingers in the tradi- 
tional Victory gesture, and smiled. 
“TI stick.” 


ee 


Howlers 


From examination papers of the Insurance Society of New York 
(P.S. They did not pass!) 


Facultative reinsurance is when insurance is reinsured by mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

A mortgage is a written instrument containing the mortgagor 
and mortgagee. 

Under motor truck insurance, a premium is charged from the 
loading point to the place of destruction. 

A statutory reserve is one that is mature but payable in the 
future. A voluntary reserve is one that matures in the future. 

Q. What are the perils insured against under the “named perils” 
form of bridge property damage policy? A. Excess weight. 

Q. What steps should the adjuster take in settling a loss on 
building and stock of a wholesale grocer? A. Determine salvage 
value of all goods not totally destroyed. If a leg of lamb is well 
cooked, take it home. 

Q. What are some of the signs pointing to moral hazard that 
must be taken into consideration by the underwriter? A. The use 
of the risk for instance —is it used for housing people that are 
respectable or is it used for cutting up beef or a slaughter house as 
they are called. If it were a slaughter house it would be a great 
moral hazard as the smell of the house may drive a person living 
nearby to become destructive to the slaughter house that is causing 
the smell. 





.. . Fmeiry 
Mary, Come Home. A popular young 
bank clerk left to visit a distant city. 
Rumor had it that he, or she, would not 
return alone. Rumor was right, for ex- 
tradition papers were made out the next 
day (New York). .. . From Pen to 
Pen. A forgery charge was withdrawn 
when it was discovered that the “cul- 
prit” had never learned to write (Little 
Rock). 

. . « LiaBiniry 
Time Marches On. A young lady, al- 
leging she received a broken leg when 
another woman bumped into her on the 
street, instituted suit for $5,000 (Syra- 
cuse). . . . War Casualty. To do her 
bit, a woman started a job as meter 
reader. She soon had enough; two dogs 
bit her four times in one day (Seattle). 


. . . COMPENSATION 
Butter Try Again. The reason wasn’t 
considered sufficient for leaving a job — 
that of a grocery clerk who quit some 
time ago because he “‘got sick and tired 
of answering requests for butter.’’ So 
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his request for unemployment compen- 
sation was denied (Stamford, Conn.). 
No (Flea) Circus. A victim of typhus 
fever, a disease said to be carried by 
fleas from infected rats, had his claim 
for $448.68 in workmen’s compensation 
disallowed by the supreme court of the 
state. His contention was that a flea bit 
him while he was working in an office. 
He felt the bite but didn’t see the flea. 
“Testimony not conclusive” said the 
court, reversing the ruling of the indus- 
trial commission (Tallahassee, Fla.). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Red Hot Seat. At certain street in- 
tersections red benches have been placed. 
Share-the-riders pick up sitters and give 
them a lift downtown (Charlotte, N. C.). 
. . . Gasoline Comes High. A Mexi- 
can who speaks but little English ap- 
proached a schoolhouse headquarters of 
the Red Cross, ration board, etc. A nurse 
drained the usual pint of blood. ““Now 
do I get my gasoline?” inquired the 
bewildered Mexican in broken Eng- 
lish (Richmond, Calif.). .. . Woeful 
Tale. A parking fine was remitted when 
a motorist recounted his troubles that 
day. (1) His secretary eloped (2) His 
shipping clerk had a heart attack (3) 
All his other helpers were drafted, leav- 
ing him to carry on all alone (New York). 
... ODT OM8S5. This sign, painted 
on the side of a cab, aroused displeasure 
of authorities, even though owner ex- 
plained that ODT meant Oyster De- 
fense Transport, OM meant One Man 
and 85 was, presumably, the number of 
cabs he hoped to own someday. In other 
words, “NG sign gets KO at ODT” 
(Port Norris, N. J.).... Express 
Sidewalks. So much confusion resulted 
from pedestrian traffic of ex-autoists, 
that town officials designated sidewalks 
into two lanes, one for strollers and one 
for those who were really going places 
(Edenton, N. C.). 





Unusual Calling Card 


This is an interesting card used by 
Austin Jenison of Lansing, Michigan. 


He says his name is Jenison, “JUST INSURANCE 
514 Bonk of Lansing Bidg. Phone 2-2413 


Prospects Keep Away, Please 

A sign on the desk of a life in- 
surance man, placed there more or 
less in jest, read, ‘Keep Out. This 
Is My Busy Day.” One day a not- 


too-well-dressed man came into 
the office, whereupon the agent 
said, ‘Don’t you see that sign, 
‘Keep Out. This Is My Busy 
Day’?”? The newcomer looked 
him steadily in the eye, said “‘In 
that case, I’m sure you’re too busy 
to handle a $100,000 policy for 


me,’ and walked directly across 


the hall to another life insurance 
office, and actually bought the 
policy — which was no mere 
chicken-feed in any man’s world. 
Leaving for the Service 

A salesman of commercial photog- 
raphy used this device to notify clients 
that he was entering the armed forces. 
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Another “‘Calling Card” 


If you are foresighted enough — like 
E. L. Blake, of the Blake & Hamilton 





Agency of South Portland, Maine — 
to make arrangements so that your 
car registration and telephone num- 
bersare identical, you thencould follow 
the interesting advertising procedure 
used by Mr. Blake, shown above. 


Future Business 


The handwriting on the wall is 
“writ large’: Gas and rubber 
shortages will mean eventually 
fewer cars on the road. [Note that 
there are only about 1,000,000 
now operating in all Europe.] For 
post-war follow-up purposes, keep 
a special record of automobile 
risks cancelled because of cars laid 
up by the war. 


Mailing Meter Die 


If your agency utilizes a mailing 
meter, * you can at small cost have a 
“die” made to go on the envelope 
alongside the cancellation carrying a 
slogan or message of your own. One 
metropolitan agency, for instance, 
runs a Caricature of a happy man at 
peace with all the world — the im- 
plication being, of course, that he is 
properly insured. 


Production Circle 


A Springfield (Mass.) life man quali- 
fied for “‘club”? membership by closing 
50 cases for $250,212. All of that busi- 
ness was obtained within a radius of 
eight miles from his office, while more 
than half was sold six blocks away or 
less, as shown in the chart below. 
*See THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY 
Journat, October, 1942, page 3. 





A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


It has been an honor and a privilege to serve as President of one of the really 
great public service organizations of America — an organization created by the 
insurance companies themselves, and expanded by them to its present promi- 
nence in the business. I know that you all share with me the pride which I feel 
in its accomplishments. — J. W. Randall, retiring President of this Association. 


The many and varied programs sponsored by local agents’ associations during recent 
years have aroused widespread interest in and enthusiasm for insurance education 
among producers. Thus a firm foundation exists upon which to build a national, unified 
agency program of recognized minimum standards developed along sound educational 
lines. — George W. Scott, Educational Director, N.A.I.A. 


For many years, our greatest wastefulness has been that of human life — through 
accidents, so-called. It’s high time we realized that America has no inexhausti- 
ble reserve of human beings. There is far more work to be done than we have 
trained hands to doit. Lives, workers’ lives, are a first and precious war resource. 
If we continue to destroy that resource through accidents, we throw away pro- 
duction that is needed first to hold and then to beat the Axis. — Ray Murphy, 
Assistant General Manager of this Association. 


Our industry is profoundly conscious of the problems of the hour and those that lie 
ahead. Our duty is clear. Companies and agents are rendering conspicuous service to 
the nation. Insurance, with all its resources and man power, is giving wholehearted 
support to our government in its program for the preservation of our American way of 
life. — J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager, Casualty Department, of this Association. 
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Increased Rural Values Require Adequate Coverage 


The increased importance of the farmer’s work, and the resultant increased 
value of personal property now on the farms, requires and in fact demands the 
agent's cooperation. In order that the farmer may have the insurance to which 
he is entitled and in order that he may not suffer unduly in the event of loss, this 
increased value should be reflected in his insurance policies, and it is the agent’s 
duty to get the job done. It is definitely unfair to permit a farmer to continue 
along with his old policy without giving him an opportunity to increase the 
amounts. Likewise it would be almost as unfair to the farmer to over-insure him 
as to let him continue to be under-insured. — Burt R. WALINDER, Chicago 


The Insurance Buyer Should Stick to His Agent 


The buyer ought to be a man thoroughly familiar with insurance practices, 
capable of forming sound judgments, and of initiative and imagination, and 
who knows his properties. Then he ought to get the best insurance advice avail- 
able. He should give that insurance adviser the professional status that is his 
due, and stick to him. No buyer of insurance is so smart as not to be able to use 
the brains of the competent professional. The good buyer and the good insur- 
ance adviser complement each other and the result is a better job. — REGINALD 
FLEMING, former Insurance Manager, Commonwealth and Southern 


The Beneficent Giant That Is Insurance 


Insurance, an infant industry — grown in a comparatively short time to become 
a gigantic force. Attuned to, and keeping pace with, the commerce and industry 
of America, the business of insurance has attained a position of power and in- 
fluence. It has created an abundant livelihood for thousands of responsible 
American citizens. It has contributed importantly because of the discoveries, 
activities and recommendations of its laboratories, safety units and engineering 
forces. Above all, it has proven and justified its conception because of the vast 
millions of indemnity it has paid willingly and promptly under its contracts to 
the citizens of America. — W. Ray Tuomas, Pittsburgh 
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“T think you’d better come back, dear. “He wants to know if we’ve got any 
You know your insurance has lapsed.’ 1 policies we could use for 4F bodies?” 
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“Well, with times as they are, I thought “And then, so that I’d feel doubly pro- 
I’d better play safe and get a policy.” tected, I also had my valuables insured.” 





@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals— VIII 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A TELLER WenT Wronc. — Insured was a savings bank and the principal was em- 
ployed as teller. Shortage exceeded $45,000; underinsurance approximately $20,000, 
which loss the bank had to absorb. The embezzlement extended over a period of a 
little more than one year. 

The principal modus operandi was the forging and raising of depositors’ with- 
drawal tickets. Ultimate discovery was inevitable but the principal covered his 
tracks sufficiently long to do considerable damage. An interesting sidelight on this 
case has been furnished by the principal’s confession implicating at least two parties, 
one a race track “tout” and the other a night club operator. The first of these parties 
has already been convicted and sentenced to a term of five years and the latter is 
now on trial. 

According to the principal’s story, he first made known his predicament, when the 
shortage was relatively small, to the “tout,” who very promptly showed him a way 
out. All that was necessary was for the principal to supply him, the “tout,” with a few 
thousand dollars and he would “‘fix the race” for the benefit of the principal and 
thus insure him of certain recovery of the stolen money. Such demands were re- 
peated time and again, involving substantial amounts and suffice it to say that the 
gullible principal has yet to receive any returns. 

The second party to whom he unburdened himself is alleged to have persuaded 
said principal to purchase at considerable cost an interest in a night club and this, 
too, was equally barren of results. The principal was given seven years. 

P.S. Since dictating this memorandum, the conviction of the night club operator 
has been reported, evidence having been produced indicating that he was the 
recipient of approximately $23,000 of the loot. As the “tout,” who was previously 
convicted, admitted that he had received $9,000, this left the principal $13,000 for 


“pin money.” 











STUDY SECTION 


W: will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 


various fields which, by their importance and 
comprehensive coverage of the subject, we feel 


justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ““‘What Is Ahead for 
the Casualty Insurance Business?’’, by Scott 
Harris, Executive Vice President of Joseph 


Froggatt and Company, Inc., New York City 





What Is Ahead for the 


Casualty Insurance Business? 


ITHOUT too much pride in 

\ y the sequence in which these 

questions and replies are set down, 

let’s see what does appear to lie 

ahead for the casualty insurance 
business. 


What of its place in a broadened plan of 
social security? We naturally will not 
undertake here a_ discussion of 
England’s Beveridge Plan, because we 
already have our own trial balloon on 
such a program in the shape of the 
two reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board which the President 
recently forwarded to Congress. 

The New York Times described 
these reports as completely and at the 
same time in as few words as possible 
when it recently editorialized: 

They are enormous in bulk and pro- 
foundly disappointing in content. 
Neither of these programs puts first 
things first. Neither shows genuine evi- 
dence of careful thought. It would not 
be unfair to say that both of them are to 
a large extent exercises in rhetoric, set- 


SCOTT HARRIS 


ting forth rose-colored ideals with only 
the vaguest indication of how they are to 
be achieved. One looks in vain for ade- 
quate recognition of the formidable prac- 
tical difficulties they would encounter. 


Regardless of all of this it does ap- 
pear obvious that social security as we 
now know it will be broadened many 
times after the war is finished, if not 
before then. Unless good old-fashioned 
American initiative is to be entirely 
eliminated by the expansion of the 
widely advanced idea that everyone is 
to be taken care of “‘from the womb to 
the tomb,” the extension of govern- 
ment operated social security is ines- 
capable. However, a sensible broaden- 
ing of social security should, it would 
seem, increase the opportunities for 
the extension and the expansion of the 


[In this, as in other articles appearing in 
the JOURNAL, opinions expressed are the 
author’s own and not necessarily those of 
the Association. Most controversial 
point touched upon is perhaps the ex- 
pansion of the participating policy. 
— Ep.] 
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accident and health sections of private 
enterprise casualty insurance business. 
What effect this might have in the 
compensation department of the cas- 
ualty insurance business is something 
which time alone can tell. 

structures of 


What about 


casualty insurance compa- 


corporate 


What as to the future of the casualty 
insurance agents? This is not a new ques- 
tion either. There has been a tendency, 
particularly and almost specifically 
confined to so-called war risks, to so 
scale down the agents’ commission 
that what he receives is more in the 
way of a fee than a flat commission. 

Certainly the agent who 





nies? Will there continue 
to be separate units as 
casualty companies 
and separate units as 
fire companies? It is cer- 
tain that many overlap- 
ping operations of all 
kinds in everyday life 
which we find must of 
necessity be eliminated 
during the emergency, 
will not necessarily be 
restored at its conclu- 
sion. The future seems 
very definitely to hold 
the possibility of one 
combined corporate en- 


Women 


Taxes 





OUTLINE 


Social security 
Corporate structure 
Agency system 
New coverages 
Participation 
Automobiles 
Compensation 


Regulation 


Machine devices 


Financial statements 


Future of capital be 


really performs his du- 
ties in rendering definite 
and real services to his 
client is entitled to an 
adequate commission. 
With the many new 
lines and diversifica- 
tions in casualty cover- 
age which the future 
holds out, the aggressive 
agent who is a real stu- 
dent of the business and 
who knows how to sup- 
ply the real needs of his 
clients should be in a 
position where he will 
more firmly en- 
trenched than before 








tity of insurance com- 
panies writing bothlines. 

This is an old subject and we do not 
need to take the space to amplify it 
here except to repeat once more that 
the agents of the Black Fire Insurance 
Company also in large degree serve 
the Brown Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany. The customers of these two com- 
panies are also in many cases iden- 
tical. Why should not the assured and 
the company be saved the necessity of 
handling two pieces of contract paper, 
two premium checks and all of the 
other duplicate reports which are now 
necessary when insurance coverage 
is obtained from two separate sources? 


as a very important 
member of the business activities and 
civic life of his own community. 


What about new fields of casualty insur- 
ance coverage? The first one which 
occurs to all of us and which is the 
most obvious is the extension of cov- 
erage on aviation lines. We are told by 
those scientists who are practical men 
as well as successful in their scientific 
field, that after the war is over, none 
of us will drive a car if our objective is 
more than 100 miles away from our 
home. Instead, we will be using our 
own moderately priced, easily con- 
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trolled and 99% foolproof plane. This 
is going to bring into being protection 
contracts covering personal injury, 
property damage and collision and all 
of the coverages which are now exist- 
ent in connection with transportation 
which is closer to the ground. Of 
course, a real start has already been 
made along these lines but it yet has 
only been a scratching of the surface. 


What about the casualty company policy- 
holders’ participation? The dividend pol- 
icy of non-stock companies is reason- 
ably fixed but stock companies’ use of a 
participating policy is relatively new. 
Today’s economic philosophy seem- 
ingly continues to strengthen the 
theorem that capital should share its 
profits with those with whom it does 
business, whether employees or cus- 
tomers. It appears, therefore, that 
policy contracts which provide for a 
participation for the policyholders in 
the profits thereunder may be an in- 
creasing commodity in the stock cas- 
ualty insurance field. Such a form of 
contract may well appeal to the buyer 
who feels that his net cost under such 
an arrangement may be less than 
when he buys a contract which does 
not carry the participating clauses. 
The future appears to definitely hold a 
picture of an extension of various types 
of participating stock company casu- 
alty insurance policies. 


What about the effect of getting the 
American people back onto the roads in their 
automobiles? This question may appear 
a little trite because it is obvious to 
everyone reading this that if the 
engineering wonders which we have 


June-July 


been led to understand will come out 
of this war are realized, even to one- 
half of their expected extent, the auto- 
mobile departments of the casualty 
insurance business should expand tre- 
mendously. Certainly, there will be 
many new developments, just as 
many as there will be mechanical 


SCOTT HARRIS 


Peers into the future of the casualty business 


wonders. These will all need studying 
and gathering of experience statistics 
in order to ascertain just how these 
developments are going to be turned 
to the profitable column. One of the 
logical results may be premium 
charges based on the logical yard- 
stick of mileage. ; 

It seems but logical that reduction 
in premium income will continue in di- 
rect proportion to the exclusion from 
the highways of automobiles as caused 
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by rationing of gasoline and tires. 
However, as soon as rationing restric- 
tions are eased or entirely eliminated, 
automobile coverage will again be 
purchased in sizable amounts; it will 
not be too long before new cars are in 
production and then the pendulum 
will promptly begin to swing the 
other way. 

It will bring increased volume, in- 
creased exposure will produce more 
losses, both in number and cost, and 
there may be that corollary under 
convention annual statement account- 
ing where the building up of the re- 
serves will develop a temporary under- 
writing loss. Since, however, these 
policies are short term commitments, 
the leveling-off period should not take 
more than two years, at the end of 
which time underwriting results should 
be on a normal keel in direct relation- 
ship, of course, to the adequacy of the 
rates in force. 


What about the future results under 
compensation business? All of this think- 
ing aloud as to the future of the cas- 
ualty business is naturally inter-woven 
with the progress of the war. If there 
should be a sudden cessation of hos- 
tilities, and if that should carry with 
it a corresponding sudden cessation, as 
it undoubtedly would, in war-products 
industrial employment, two rather ob- 
vious developments would result; pre- 
mium income would very shortly 
materially fade and losses would un- 
doubtedly skyrocket tremendously. 
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The reason for this assumption as to 
losses is quite obvious. Many now 
employed in war industry at $70 or 
better a week are much more inter- 
ested in continuing to labor under the 
physical handicap of a real or im- 
aginary strained back, hernia or other 
partially disabling ailment than they 
are to stop work, lose that war-inflated 
weekly income, and receive in place of 
these high wages, the comparatively 
meager compensation benefits. 

But, suddenly cut off that war-time 
income, and all of these latent ills of 
sprained backs, hernia and other non- 
confining ailments will turn into actual 
claims which will be presented. There- 
fore, with a sudden cessation of war- 
time industry, the present favorable 
ratios would undeniably turn sud- 
denly to very high loss ratios. 

It is true, of course, that at the end 
of the present hostilities, conditions 
will be quite different in many re- 
spects from those which existed at the 
cessation of hostilities of World War I. 
At that time there was no social se- 
curity, unemployment benefits and 
like social insurance benefits to the 
unemployed. These, of course, will be 
present here, and after a period of 
readjustment, should unemployment 
continue to exist for a period of time 
after hostilities end, they should nat- 
urally tend to soften the blow to the 
compensation carriers. 

The ray of sunshine in this rather 
gloomy picture rests, however, on the 
fact that there is no question but what 








When the meek shall inherit the earth, who is going to sell 
insurance? — Ewan McFadyen in the Canadian Underwriter 
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our country will have to get busy as 
soon as hostilities are over and convert 
our today’s war industry to the mak- 
ing of those implements and products 
of rehabilitation which will be so 
sadly and immediately needed all over 
the face of the world. This then should 
seem to indicate the possibility that 
there might be no long period of un- 
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possible that even though the hiatus of 
unemployment should be but brief 
that labor wage rates would continue 
at their present high level. Therefore, 
we should be justified in conserva- 
tively estimating that the natural ten- 
dency to claim for strained backs 
which have been carried on without 
complaint while high wage rates con- 


tinued, may still develop in consider- 
able number into actual claims. 


employment after the end of military 
activities. However, it does not seem 








‘Pillars from the Columnists 


ARTHUR (“Bugs”) BAER 
Paste this on your windshield and read it as you go 
through. 

WALTER WINCHELL 
The next thing on the tobacco market will be a self- 
extinguishing cigarette. Before it makes an ash of 


itself, one presumes. 


DANTON WALKER 
A young lady who recently entered suit for $10,000 
damages against a rapid transit system, upped her 
figure to $100,000 when she subsequently discovered 
(she claimed) that she is a daughter of Mata Hari, 
famous World War spy. 

E. V. DurLING 
Blondes make the best restaurant and theatre cashiers, 
because “you can trust a blonde.” 

H. I. Pxriuirs 
Bombers are now rolling off the production lines of 
the Ford plants. And this fact won’t make the Axis 
feel any better. We can imagine nothing so alarming 
as the air full of Fords. 


Danton WALKER 
Adrienne Ames has been formally notified by the 
Brooklyn Army Base Fire Department (Capt. Joseph 
N. Pauker) that she is the radio, screen and stage star 
the boys would most enjoy taking down a ladder. 
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What about the future regulation and 
control of the casualty insurance business? 
Is it going to be a continuance of con- 
trol by the several states in the just ex- 
ercise of their individual state’s rights? 
Or are we going to have superseding 
that or superimposed upon that some 
form of federal government supervi- 
sion? Any undertaking is efficient or 
inefficient, successful or unsuccessful 
in direct proportion to the good man- 
agement which may be present. There 
is no reason on earth, so long as our 
country is to continue to be a republic 
of 48 states within a democracy, why 
each one of those 48 states should not 
continue to exercise its own sovereign 
right and supervise the business of 
casualty insurance as well as of all 
other insurance. There is no reason 
why state supervision should not 
continue successfully if, of course, 
such minor short-comings as may now 
exist are corrected. 


What about women’s place (God bless 
’em!) in the casualty insurance business? 
Together with all industries, the cas- 
ualty insurance business has, by now, 
been given visible proof of the value of 
women in its circle. Much has been 
said as to the value of woman’s famous 
sixth sense. In a number of places 
throughout the country, women have 
been used with a great deal of success 
as claim investigators where this sixth 
sense serves in such excellent stead. In 
many other respects, also, their serv- 
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ices will continue to be of real value 
and their place in the industry will be 
continued. 


What kind of machinery are we going 
to have available for use in handling all the 
multitudinous accounting and statistical 
details of the casualty insurance business? 
We have already referred to the scien- 
tific wonders that we have been told 
will be coming out of this war. Un- 
doubtedly, a number of those will be 
bent toward the more unobtrusive and 
less dramatic application to office 
equipment and machinery. Several of 
us have seen, several years back, a 
mechanical development applying the 
principles of the photo-electric cell, 
sometimes better known as the “elec- 
tric eye,” to sorting and tabulating. 
We can see developments of many 
kinds, so startling as to make what is 
now considered to be the most modern 
possible machinery for tabulating, 
sorting and totaling statistical data, 
appear archaic. 

We can see possibilities of one 
drawer of a cabinet six feet high, three 
feet deep and two feet wide used for 
filing tabulating cards, which would 
hold sixteen millimeter film which 
would accommodate twice the num- 
ber of entries provided by the punch 
cards filling the entire cabinet. 

We can see that film projected 
against a bank of photo-electric cells 
which could actuate adding mecha- 
nisms. This equipment could probably 








Captain: “Suppose the barracks caught fire; what order 
would you give?” 
Sergeant: “Cease fire, sir.” 
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sort in as many as fifty different selec- 
tions simultaneously and totalize as to 
each of those fifty selections at a rate 
fifty times as fast as the best of the 
present equipment will permit. This 
is only one of the very definite im- 
provements that the future holds for 
the casualty business in so far as the 
machinery for handling the detail 
work is concerned. 


What about accounting and financial 
statements of casualty insurance companies 
in the future? As new developments, 
new lines of business and new methods 
materialize it may be that the states 
may change their formulae and bases 
for evaluating assets and computing 
reserves for balance sheets. Regardless 
of any change in this respect, there 
will be an improvement in the type of 
financial statement. The impact of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
on accounting for published state- 
ments, particularly as to clarity and 
understanding for the layman, is 
bound to be felt sooner or later. 

We see statements which can be 
read and understood as_ balance 
sheets and as earnings statements or 
profit and loss statements. We see 
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such profits and loss statements which 
will show “earnings before federal 
taxes” then the amount of federal 
income taxes and then “earnings 
after federal income taxes.” Such is 
the form of earnings statement one 
reads as to any large manufacturer or 
industrial concern and there is no rea- 
son why statements of casualty insur- 
ance companies should not be equally 
clear and intelligible. This, of course, 
will require a universal acceptance 
and universal agreement as to just 
what factors do constitute earnings of 
a casualty (or any other type of) in- 
surance company. In many minds, 
those factors are quite generally 
agreed to as being the sum (a) of 
underwriting profit or loss (b) invest- 
ment earnings less (c) realized losses 
on disposition of assets — with all 
other factors, including realized prof- 
its on disposition of assets, going to 
surplus account and not to earnings. 


What about taxes? The casualty in- 
surance companies are naught but 
groups of good Americans and as such 
care not one whit how high taxes go 
so long as they are spent reasonably 
efficiently and for the sole purpose of 








Japanese “Code of Honor”’ 


The Japanese are the most suspicious people I have ever en- 
countered, but in their peculiar way they are also the most honest. 
Even their burglars have a code of honor. Should a thief break 
into your house in Japan, he will limit his pilfering to a token 
payment placed in some conspicuous place for him, provided, of 
course, that you have remembered to provide for him. Otherwise 
he will ransack the place. It’s a polite form of blackmail, and it 
works. — Max Hill in The American Magazine 
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speeding the day when we march 
through the streets of Berlin and the 
rats’ paths of Tokyo. But, the present 
federal tax laws as they affect our 
casualty companies have worked and 
are working certain severe hardships. 
The law has not been clearly drawn 
and the regulations governing the 
laws leave much to the interpreting 
of the individual Field Examiner and 
Agent in Charge. In one district we 
find certain transactions accorded one 
treatment and in another district we 
find similar transactions accorded en- 
tirely contrary treatment. 

As interpreted by Internal Revenue 
and the Treasury Department, that 
which is required by the states to be 
held out of surplus in reserves is 
taxed as income! It is admitted that 
from a combination of circumstances 
some lines are presently abnormally 
profitable. 

The cause of such profits can be 
traced directly to war-time condi- 
tions. Gasoline rationing and rubber 
shortages have materially curtailed 
automobile travel. In many areas 
“Sunday” driving and long pleasure 
trips are practically non-existent. This 
is directly reflected in reduced loss 
ratios notwithstanding substantial re- 
duction in premium rates. Payrolls 
are at an all-time high, not only in 
war industries but in other industries 
as well. Such high payrolls are not 
only reflected in the increased com- 
pensation premium income but have 
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had a direct effect on reduced com- 
pensation loss ratios. Time and a half 
and double time on high basic wages 
have been a mighty deterrent to loss of 
time otherwise compensable by the 
compensation insurer. Good man- 
agement knows that such abnormally 
profitable loss ratios cannot continue 
indefinitely, that the pendulum must 
swing the other way. 

Manufacturers engaged in war work 
are under the present laws granted 
relief in that they are permitted to set 
aside out of present day high earnings 
substantial sums for accelerated de- 
preciation and amortization. Such 
“rainy day” provision is recognized as 
economically sound and adequate tax 
relief is provided in that such liberal 
additions to reserves are allowed as 
proper deductions from income for 
tax purposes. Similar recognition of 
the abnormality of present day condi- 
tions is not accorded the casualty 
companies. The tax laws make it most 
expensive for management to endeavor 
to reserve against the day when those 
ratios will revert to abnormally high 
ratios. The solution for all corporate 
and individual taxpayers is a well con- 
ceived sales tax (at least as an emer- 
gency-period addition to a reason- 
able income tax) and such a sound tax 
basis is mistily visible in the future. 


What about the future of “‘capital’’ in 
the business? With the expansion into 
new types of insurance for the cas- 








Accidents, according to the Bonehead Club of 
Dallas, Texas, should be supervised carefully 
so they will happen to the right people. 
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ualty companies to write, there will be 
need for new and additional capital. Is 
it. going to be private venture capital 
or is it going to be more federalized 
government-controlled capital? We 
trust that it will be the former and 
fear if it should be the latter. The 
panic minds of the bank holiday years 
gave birth to the first governmental 
insurance company of size, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
We read only recently that Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation ap- 
pears to be toying with the idea of a 
half billion dollar company, to insure 
the properties in which it and its sub- 
sidiaries are interested. Enough is 
enough! Venture capital is the finan- 
cial representation of initiative and 
rugged individualism and that is 
what our country needs. 


Our country was built on the 


cornerstone of rugged individual- 
ism (no matter how much that 
term has been despised), and ini- 
tiative. Regardless of social se- 
curity expansion in the future, the 
only way our country can survive 
is by a renewal in the belief in and 
admiration for “rugged individ- 
ualism.” For ten years, a parental 
type of government has tried to 
knock the pins out from under 
rugged individualism and Ameri- 
can initiative. 

Certainly our brothers and rela- 
tives and friends in the stinking 
foxholes of the South Pacific and 
in the burning deserts of North 
Africa are applying good old- 
fashioned American initiative. 
They are on their and 
doing their jobs the American way. 


own 





Something New Has “Been Added 
On pages 38 and 39 of this issue appears the first ex- 
ample of an original visual series, “‘Journal Jinglets.”’ 
and a serious thought! 


Each will give you a smile 











** The Customers 


It’s A Lone Way To — 
Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
I note on page 59 of your May Jour- 
NAL, an item describing a signpost in 
Maine. Maybe you would be interested 


CHINA aus 


in a snapshot of this, which I took as I 
came upon it during a business trip in 
that state some time ago. 

Cuar.es P. ApAms 


Always Write’ 


Guost WRITERS 
Casper, Wyo. 
Dear Sir: 

I am wondering if it is possible to ob- 
tain about four hundred reproductions 
of the picture which appeared on page 
12 of your April, 1943, issue. It is en- 
titled ““Ghostly Parade.” I had in mind 
distributing this as an enclosure in my 
next regular monthly newsletter. If 
you can provide these, I will appreciate 
it very much. 

GenE Denninc, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce of Casper 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


... That “Ghostly Parade’’ illustra- 
tion in a recent issue was a knockout for 
impressiveness. Is it permissible to have 
this reproduced in our company maga- 
zine, with proper credit line? Could we 
purchase an electro from the original cut 
you have made, or have a cut made from 
the original layout? 


Bart LeirPer, Advertising Manager 
Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Co. 


[For the latest release in our original 
series of dramatic posterettes, turn to 
page 31 of this issue. — Ep.] 
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Lapres Day 
Miami, Florida 
To the Editor: 

Just to show you how the JourNAL 
gets around, I’m enclosing some fan 
mail received from the “If I Were an 
Agent” story. 

Mary JANE SERTEL 


[Here are excerpts from a few of the 
many letters received: 
“Full of truths. . . . Hope you will 


bust out with something else soon in the 
JournaL. . ... Gave me a tremendous 


kick. Incidentally, my wife was particu- | 


larly in agreement with your reference 
to attendance at insurance conventions. 
. . « Incidentally, it was a very pleasing 
picture, too. ... The picture which 
accompanies the article does not do your 
lady justice. . . . Judging by your pic- 
ture, you are a darn good-looking 
agent’s wife, or do I mean an agent’s 
darn good-looking wife? . . . Not only 
read the article but carried it home and 
showed it to a number of agents’ wives. 
. . . Sound, constructive. . . . An An- 
gel Aiding Ablest Agents With Wifely 
Wisdom, . . . Finest insurance article I 
have ever read. . . . Was a joy to read 
and Ill see that it is passed around for 
others to read. . . . Obvious that Mrs. 
Sertel is not an office widow and I can 
now understand what has inspired the 
agency to perform the prodigious pro- 
duction feats of which it boasts... . 
Greatly intrigued with article, on ac- 
count of because mostly said JouRNAL 
gives with dry-as-dust stuff which fails 
of its purpose to intrigue me. . . . It is 
seldom if ever that I take time in my 
office to read any of the insurance jour- 
nals, but when I observed the picture of 
a beautiful lady, the author of a very 
interesting article, I read every word of 
it before I could lay it down.” — Ep.] 








Tue Lapy Is Poputar 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

We would appreciate very much 
being permitted to run the article, 
“What I Would Do if I Were an Agent,” 
which appeared in your April issue. If 
possible, we should also like to borrow 
the cut of the author, Mary Jane Sertel. 


Frep W. GEIBEL, Associate Editor 
Pacific Northwest Underwriter 


{Other requests for reprint privileges 
attest further to considerable interest 
in the article by Mrs. Sertel. — Ep.] 
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“REPRINTED WITH CREDIT” 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

I was very much interested in reading 
the article “Penny Wise, Pen Foolish” 
by Frank J. Wilson, Chief of the U. S. 
Secret Service, in a recent issue of THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, and 
would like to reproduce it in a future 
issue of our publication, “The Credit 
World.” 


ArTuurR H. Hert, Associate Editor 
National Retail Credit Association 


-<$-— 


Army SAFETY PROGRAM 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Your article in the current May issue, 
beginning on page 21, written by 
Major E. R. Granniss, is most interesting 
as we had the pleasure of an official 
visit from him some weeks ago. 

Could you furnish us with 25 copies of 
this issue for distribution among the 
officers in this area? 


James R. Patstey, Assistant Chief 
Continuous Security District Office 





Mapison F. WELSH is vice president of 
the John F. Stafford Company, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, General Agents 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Boston. Attended 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Col- 
orado. Lieut., Naval Aviation, World 
War I. His insurance work, dating from 
1905, includes the following experience: 
rating bureau, independent adjustor, 
state agent covering middle and south- 
west states, and general manager of the 
aircraft department of a fire insurance 
company for all states west of Chicago. 
He has been with his present firm since 
1920. Past or present honors: Director of 
the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Company and 
of the Fall River 5¢ Savings Bank; 
trustee of the Bradford Durfee Textile 
School; Secretary, Board of Trustees, 
Union Hospital. (Stock Company Service 
that IS, page 15.) 
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Martna A. THoms, of the Home Office 
of the U.S.F. & G., Baltimore, is As- 
sistant Editor of “The Bulletin,” that 
company’s well-known house organ, and 
is Editor of the ‘National Bulletin” of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women. She is also Secretary of the 
Insurance Women of Maryland. Studied 
journalism, creative writing and ad- 
vertising at the University of Baltimore, 
University of Maryland and Johns Hop- 
kins University. (Mildred Envied Clara- 
belle, page 41.) 


Scotrr Harris is Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., 
New York, where he has served since 
1921. Attended Cornell University. As- 
sociate Member, Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. (What is Ahead for the Casualty In- 


surance Business?, page 51.) 
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Tuomas K. Mircue 1 is Superintendent 
of the Liability Department of the Bos- 
ton office of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company and formerly was 
First Assistant to the Chief Underwriter 
of his company’s Minneapolis office. 
B.A., Beloit College; taught Economics 
and received M.A. degree in Economics 
at Tufts College. Aetna since 1934. 
(Comprehensive General, page 12.) 
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Joun W. Marven, Manager of the 
New York Plate Glass Service Bureau, 
is the author of “‘Glass Insurance Primer” 
(Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania), 
‘Glass Insurance Correspondence 
Course” (Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc.), and of many articles. Lecturer 
on Glass Insurance for Insurance So- 
ciety of New York since 1931. Insurance 
experience antedates 1912. Past or pres- 
ent honors: President of the former 
Plate Glass Insurance Survey Bureau of 
New York; Chairman, Planning Com- 
mittee, New York Plate Glass Service 
Bureau; General Chairman, Laymen’s 
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Christian Council. (New Needs for Glass 
Insurance, page 36.) 


Credits. — For the tabulation of “In- 
surance Contributions that Help to Win 
the War,” appearing on pages 22 and 
23, we are indebted to several insurance 
leaders. Particularly helpful were sug- 
gestions received from Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, American Institute for Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, Inc., who 
recommended the arrangement used. 


Illustrations, page 40: top left and bot- 
tom right by Accident and Health In- 
surance Week Committee; top right, 
Forbes Magazine. Illustration of sign on 
back of auto, page 46, from Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, and 
circle chart on the same page by Union 
Central Life Insurance Company. Art 
work: C. A. Smith (front cover design), 
Horace T. Elmo, Bela Louis, George 
Marko, Robert G. Sternloff and the 
Hull Studios. 
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In Witness W hereof 


We wheeled and threatened and blustered, 

We ranted and wrangled and roared, 

We chided and fretted, we scoffed and we petted, 

We snickered and wept and implored; 

We groveled and swore and demanded, 

We spurned and we fawned and we brayed, 
We trampled on data, we tossed ultimata, 

We grumbled and stamped and inveighed; 
We whimpered and simpered and shouted, 
Pretended, defended and doubted; 

We smiled and we jested, 

Reviled and protested, 

Debated, orated and scouted! 


We cooed, pooh-poohed, we yelled, rebelled, 
We warned, we scorned, we yammered; 

We slurred, we purred, we sighed, defied, 
We wailed, and railed, and clamored. 


We fumed and we sneered and we whined, 
We flattered, cajoled and maligned, 
Consented, revoked and declined . . . 
And finally the contract was signed! 

— The Open Bouh 
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